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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


KING’S ENGLISH— MUSICAL 
SCORES FOR FILMS — SOME 
THEATRE STATISTICS 


pm ENGLISH scholar who is opposed 
to the Royal Visit to America this 
spring on the grounds that the American 
vocabulary will damage the King’s Eng- 
lish would no doubt be much disturbed 
by these headlines in our illustrious and 
boldly illiterate contemporary, Variety: 
‘Cohan’s $43,200 in Chi Auditorium 
Smashes Record; Susan - 19G . 
Syracuse Hot in Boston . . . Lunts’ Gull 
Flies High in Wash., $2 5,000 .. « Road 
Hits Big 15G in Atlanta... Women 
Hits OKay 12G, St. Loo, Despite Op- 
posish . . . Pins $14,500, Detroit.’ If 
he were interested in the theatre, how- 
ever, he might be pleased to know that 
— interpreted — the phrases mean that 
money is flowing into the box-offices on 
the road this year — an omen encourag- 
ing to the American Theatre Council, 
which is trying to organize subscription 
audiences in communities of 50,000 per- 
sons, and to the managers and civic 
groups whose cooperation they are asking. 
That the road still has its own violent 
tastes and prejudices is evident in the 
news that Of Mice and Men drew the 
ire of several civic groups in Chicago as 
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LIONEL BARRYMORE, whom 
Roger Roy sketched for the Paris 
journal Gringoire, helped the film 
You Can't Take It With You to 
brilliant success in France. Critics 
hailed the picture as ‘a vigorous re- 
turn of the comedy of manners’ and 
praised the acting as ‘perfect’. 


* 

PUPPETS are appearing along 
Broadway in various guises this 
winter. The Marionette Guild un- 
dertakes such difficult assignments 
as The Emperor ones and Marco 
Millions; the Federal Theatre gaily 
attacks Ferdinand the Bull; and the 
Yale Puppeteers go on with a de- 
lightful new revue called J#’s a Small 
World, starring Lynn Fontanne and 
Alfred Lunt in Amphitryon 39, Helen 
Hayes, Hitler and Mussolini in 
Sister Act, Toscanini, Martha Gra- 
ham and Mrs. Roosevelt, Bernard 
Shaw and John L. Lewis. 
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ENGLAND, too, is in revolt against 
its Entertainment Tax. J. B. Priest- 
ley scored the Government as Thea- 
tre Enemy No. 1 for keeping the 
heavy war tax, set in 1917, ona 
struggling industry. In the House of 
Commons, A. P. Herbert has cham- 
pioned its elimination. As Theatre 
World puts it: ‘The crushing burden 
of the Entertainment Taxiscrippling 
the whole industry. . . . Enterprise 
is stifled, initiative destroyed, pro- 
duction lowered in quality and thou- 
sands of people thrown out of work.’ 
The English tax is not based on 
profit, but on turnover—on the 
gross value of seats sold; so that a 
play may lose heavily and still have 
to pay an enormous tax. 


* 

SOVIET RUSSIA is being very in- 
formative this year about its sched- 
uled productions. The Moscow Art 
Theatre will perform Griboyedov’s 
To Think Is to Suffer, Shchedrin’s 
Death of Pushkin and revivals of 
Gorki’s Dostigayev and Others and 
Chekhov’s Three Sisters. The State 
Theatre will present versions of 
Tolstoi’s War and Peace and Balzac’s 
Eugénie Grandet, while the Vach- 
tangov Theatre offers a new staging 
of Gogol’s Inspector General. The 
Council of People’s Commissars will 
sponsor this winter a committee to 
examine and print all unpublished 
writings of Constantin Stanislavski 
and to select five young dramatists 
who will receive scholarships in his 
name. 


oe 

WOMEN OF NISKAVUORI, one 
of Finland’s best modern plays and 
a success on the London stage, has 
reached America in a film version. 
From the superb acting of Olga 
Tainio, fine dancing, sensitive pho- 
tography of the countryside and a 
musical score interpreted by the 
Helsingfors Opera orchestra Finnish 
studios have produced a motion pic- 
ture that correlates all of the arts. 
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being unfit for American Theatre So- 
ciety presentation; that many cancella- 
tions to Dame Nature, which followed it, 
resulted from the reaction; that the Bos- 
ton censor deleted five ‘blasphemies’ 
from the text of American Landscape. 
The lure of the star is reflected in the fact 
that Katharine Cornell grossed $18,000 
in Washington in a bad play. While there 
will always be problems and headaches 
of one sort or another, the cooperation 
of the American Theatre Council in ‘re- 
building the road’ leads to the hope 
that the copy desk at Variety next year 
may have to strain its imagination to 
new and even more ‘disturbing’ heights 
of verbal hocus-pocus. 


< h PRESENCE in Hollywood of a 
considerable list of well-known com- 
posers, both American and foreign, has 
spurred the hope of appreciable improve- 
ment in music for the motion picture. 
The reasons why the association has not 
moved more swiftly toward progress are 
so obviously involved in the methods of 
film-making as hardly to need analysis. 
But there is much to be said for the 
expectation that lies ahead, and most of 
this is summed up in one paragraph of an 
article by George Antheil in a recent is- 
sue of Modern Music. ‘Scores today,’ he 
says, ‘written after the pictures are shot, 
are pieces of dressmaking. ... But 
their texture and vocabulary at least will 
have a great influence upon all future 
musical speech; they are the most heard 
and most played scores in the world, for 
that matter in history. But they are not 
theultimate. . . . Webelieve . . . that 
the ‘“‘planned-into-the-script” movie 
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score has a future —the great future 
which may be opened up by television. 
But Stokowski has given me a better 
clue. One day as he was leaving the Walt 
Disney headquarters, I said that I con- 
sidered the scores of his studio by far the 
best in town. “How can they help but 
be,” he replied. “They are the only 


scores in town planned in advance of 


x” > 


shooting. 


ccorDING to ‘The Billboard Year- 
book of the New York Legitimate 
Stage’ (1937-38 season), only 39 out of 
the large number of theatre buildings in 
New York were in use during the year, 
establishing a new low for the sixth suc- 
cessive time, and marking a point less 
than half of the high just ten years ago. 
But that is not an unmixed evil, except 
for theatre owners; there were too many 
theatres ten years ago, as there was too 
much of everything else. Moreover many 
of the buildings that still count as avail- 
able are outmoded in their equipment, 
many more were badly built and have 
always been uneconomical. If a dozen of 
these inadequate playhouses could be 
replaced by two or three modern theatres 
built with the structural freedom and the 
economic hope offered by the new Build- 
ing Code they would do much to stimu- 
late production, especially the produc- 
tion of plays not scaled to audiences of a 
million, or to a million dollars in profits. 
And these theatres may well be built 
soon, since more than five hundred archi- 
tects have already applied for entry 
blanks for the competition sponsored by 
the American National Theatre and 
the Museum of Modern Art. 


HALF a page of Goodspeed’s ‘Cata- 
logue of Rare Books and First Edi- 
tions’ gives, unwittingly, a shudder- 
ingly explicit picture of what the 
American theatre was like at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. 

ere are two sets of the entries — 
original and adapted: Fonathon Post- 


free, or the Honest Yankee (L. Beach, 


1807) and Love and Friendship; or 
Yankee Notions (A. B. Lindsley, 
1809). These are samples of our early 
native regional comedy, the latter 
being described by the author as 
“the maiden production of a partially 
educated youth’, In the other cate- 
gory are four plays by William 
Dunlap, of which three are adapta- 
tions — The Wife of Two Husbands 
from Pixerécourt’s La Femme a Deux 
Maris, ‘interspersed with songs, 
choruses, music and dances’, Fra- 
ternal Discord from the German of 
A. Von Kotzebue, and The Italian 
Father, concerning which the note 
confides, ‘ Dunlap considered this his 
best play, but it was to a consider- 
able extent plagiarized from Dek- 
ker’s The Honest Whore.’ 
Ss 
THE CAREER of Alec Guinness, 
who played Hamlet in the recent 
modern dress version of the play in its 
entirety produced by TyroneGuthrie 
at the Old Vic, illustrates the ad- 
vantages that young English actors 
have over their American fellows in 
the matter of training in Shake- 
speare. Mr. Guinness played Osric in 
John Gielgud’s production of Ham- 
let in 1934 and other Shakespearean 
parts under Gielgud’s direction at 
the New Theatre and the Queen’s. 
Last season he again played Osric 
(this time at the Old Vic) and under- 
studied Laurence Olivier who was 
the Hamlet in that production. 
« 

SNOW WHITE AND THE 
SEVEN DWARFS played for thir- 
ty-seven weeks in London, a movie 
run outstripped only by Ben Hur. 
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Leave It to Me! 


Song and Dance 


Broadway in Review 


ROSAMOND GILDER 


_ hope it is a portent, a happy omen for the New Year — musical 
. comedy has come into its own again. The score stands eight to 
three compared to last season. Victor Moore, Sophie Tucker, Jimmy 
Savo and the rest are here for the duration. Above the rumble and 
crash of record-breaking flops is heard the pleasant sound of coin 
rattling into cash boxes, to the accompaniment of new tunes by Cole 
Porter, new harmonies by Kurt Weill, new songs by Rodgers and Hart. 
Add Leave It to Me! and The Boys from Syracuse to such established 
successes as Pins and Needles, I Married an Angel, Sing Out the News, 
Hellzapoppin and Knickerbocker Holiday, and Broadway’s cup of 
musical merriment is full to overflowing. The incredible ineptitudes, 
the waste of money and talent, the stupidities, commercial and artistic, 
of nearly half the winter’s offerings can almost be forgotten, if not for- 
given, in rejoicing over the restoration of song and dance to the bosom 
of a doting public. 

Victor Moore leads the way, his body borne precariously ahead of 
his unwilling legs, his moon face riding high over a wrack of packages, 
his smile tentative, ingratiating. He is, as always, in a tough spot. 
Through the machinations of Bella and Samuel Spewack who evolved 
Leave It to Me! from their own comedy, Clear All Wires, and Vinton 
Freedley who produced it, Victor Moore, in the guise of Alonzo P. 
Goodhue, a mild middle-western business man, finds himself head- 
ing for Moscow where he is to take up his duties as American Ambas- 
sador. This in itself is bad enough, for Alonzo is a home-body who 
cares nothing for foreign affairs, but the plot is seriously complicated 
by the fact that one J. H. Brody covets the honor Goodhue despises, 
and is determined to do him in. He is aided and abetted in this inten- 
tion by Buckley Joyce Thomas (alias William Gaxton), an enterpris- 
ing newspaperman who blithely undertakes to ruin Goodhue and get 
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Vandamm 


THE BOYS FROM SYRACUSE 


The Rodgers and Hart transformation of Shakespeare’s The Comedy of 
Errors into a modern musical in ancient dress has the advantage of fine 
comic acting in achieving its effects. The droll situation when Jimmy Savo, 
one Dromio from Syracuse, yields in a maison de rendez-vous to the blandish- 
ments of Wynn Murray, who plays the wife of another Dromio, is a master- 
_— piece of hilarious spoofing. The designer and composer have also caught the 
absurdity of the moment and supplied flippant travesties of an authentic 
mediaeval stage setting and of Debussy’s L’ 4prés-Midi d’un Faune. 
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THE BOYS FROM SYRACUSE 


In planning the settings for this modernization of a comedy which Shake- 
speare himself modernized from the Menaechmi of Plautus, Jo Mielziner has 
helped himself liberally to the designs which early Renaissance producers 
used to employ in staging the plays of Terence and other Roman comic poets. 
The abbreviated house of Antipholus, against which the neighbors pound and 
cry ‘Let Antipholus 1 in!’, and the ov ershadowing bit of temple cornice, find 
their prototypes in many extant sketches of the early Italian stage. Miel- 
ziner, sensing the tongue-in-the-cheek attitude of the present production, 
has given an added satiric point to these old designs by placing the scenery 
on treadmills and allowing the audience to have a ‘full part in all set- shifting. 
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him recalled. The resulting international imbroglio brings Victor 
Moore and William Gaxton together again in a riotous evening of un- 
alloyed delights for which Cole Porter has written some of his gayest 
tunes and lyrics, Albert Johnson has designed two memorable railroad 
stations and some acceptable interiors and Raoul Péne du Bois has 
whipped together a frothy collection of colorful costumes. 

‘For God’s sake, can’t you do the wrong thing?’ Gaxton asks Moore 
in a sudden fury of despair when his efforts to get the Ambassador into 
hot water have all failed. As far as the audience is concerned the answer 
is mo. Whether he is Vice-President or Public Enemy Number 13, 
whether he is Throttlebottom, Goodhue or just plain Stinky-to-his- 
friends, Victor Moore can do no wrong. His attack on that section of 
the human anatomy which harbors idiot laughter is infallible. The 
mirth he provokes is unorthodox, as far as the philosophers are con- 
cerned, for it is not thoughtful as Meredith would have it, nor does it 
spring from any desire to instruct or correct as the learned doctors 
insist it should. It is a laughter born of sympathy, compound of smiles 
and chuckles. Victor Moore is the Timid Soul in person, terrified by 
a bustling, competent world, browbeaten by his womenfolk. He is 
friendly among the ruthless, trusting among the predatory — eager 
for simple joys. ‘I want to go back to old Topeka’ is a plaintive wail, a 
parody of all home and mammy songs, an exquisite caricature, which 
has yet a spark of eternal truth. 

Like all great comedians, Victor Moore has the gift of projecting 
without words a sequence of thought and mood. In the scene with the 
Nazi emissary his face is a comic battleground. On it are registered in 
lightning succession a series of conflicting emotions: his dislike of the 
paunchy bully who stands at attention before him; his desire to give 
him a swift kick in the belly; his terror at the mere thought of such an 
action; his growing excitement as he glances from Gaxton who is si- 
lently urging him on, to the tempting, khaki-clad midriff before him; 
his despairing appraisal of his own weakness, in contrast with the 
other’s rigid strength; his mischievous appreciation of the ludicrous 
effect of making that complacent balloon collapse and his sudden 
resolution. The black-out comes before Moore moves, but the pro- 
jected action and its ridiculous consequences have already been seen by 
the audience, mirrored in his expressive face. 

The genius of comic acting lies largely in the skill with which such 
moments are elaborated. Sometimes it is a matter of business: pack- 
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ages that fall to the ground and have to be picked up, mechanisms 
that refuse to work, the malice of inanimate objects. Moore’s per- 
formance abounds in these bits of completely lunatic entertainment, 
comic cadenzas embroidered on a simple theme. In the scene following 
that with the Nazi envoy he has received a cable from Washington 
which he blissfully hopes will contain his recall. Aided by Gaxton, he 
proceeds to decode the telegram, looking each phrase up in his book 
and writing the message syllable by syllable on a large blackboard. 
The code is made up of first lines of familiar songs and as he turns the 
pages of his little book he bellows out the line again and again until 
he has found the right place and written the decoded word on the 
blackboard. All the elements of masterly clowning are used in this brief 
scene — perfect timing, exactly the right amount of reiteration, con- 
centration, contrast and frustration. He plays the whole scene with 
consummate skill, sensing to a nicety just what volume of voice, what 
amount of repetition, will land his laughs. His many years in vaude- 
ville have given him a sixth sense with which to gauge his audience and 
carry it with him through these moon-struck moments. 

Sophie Tucker also has the sure vaudevillian touch. One line, one 
simple musical phrase, is enough for her. Before she has finished with 
that little lyric beginning, “Most gentlemen don’t like love,’ every 
possible (and impossible) variation on the theme has been juggled in 
the air and tossed across the footlights. Rubicund and hearty in her 
robust maturity, her very presence is a guarantee against gloom. She 
is the perfect foil for Moore, and their rendering of a travel ditty en- 
titled ‘From the USA to the USSR’ provides the happiest combina- 
tion of two expert talents. Gaxton brings his familiar cheer-leader 
drive to enliven proceedings, and Mary Martin, on this her first ap- 
pearance in New York, hits the bull’s-eye with an edifying strip tease 
executed on the Russian Steppes, during which she explains, quite 
clearly, that her ‘heart belongs to Daddy’. With plenty of plot involv- 
ing ‘Buck’ Thomas and Colette (sung by Tamara), Dolly and her 
Daddy, Mrs. Goodhue and her five daughters, and some u:.usually 
good dancing on the part of the Buccaneers and Les Girls, the new 
Cole Porter ticket, carrying those old Presidential team-mates Gaxton 
and Moore, is already running up a heavy vote. 


Shakespeare being among New York’s recent favorites, George 
Abbott has made a swift side-step in his direction, gathering up one of 
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his earlier plays and using it as the springboard of a musical frolic for 
which Lorenz Hart has written the lyrics and Richard Rodgers the 
music. The process of turning The Comedy of Errors into The Boys from 
Syracuse has not greatly lightened the tedium of this tale of mistaken 
identities. In place of Shakespeare’s occasional bursts of lyric poetry 
we have Rodgers’ music, but where the Elizabethan text indicates a lot 
of rowdy rushings about ending in a free-for-all fight with rapiers out 
and general clamor, the musical comedy requirements of song, chorus 
and dance (in this case all in duplicate, since there are two pairs of 
lovers and two comics) slow up proceedings so greatly that even such 
robustious comics as Jimmy Savo, Teddy Hart and Wynn Murray 
cannot entirely restore the balance. Jo Mielziner does much with his 
debonair scenery which trots into place when needed and whisks out 
of the way as occasion requires. The house of Antipholus of Ephesus 
not only comes forward but also turns around to order and is in just 
the mood of playfulness and visual grace that the idea demands. 
Unfortunately Irene Sharaff’s costumes fail singularly to live up to the 
standard set by the scenery, though the two Dromios’ white under- 
shirts and long pleated shifts (‘nice piece of goods!”) are diverting. 
Some of Balanchine’s choreographic novelties are unusual and amus- 
ing, and the first act finale built up on an endless iteration of the phrase 
“Let Antipholus in’ provides an original curtain. 

Jimmy Savo rolls frenzied eyes and tears about the stage in a 
crouching marathon, while Teddy Hart as the other Dromio seconds 
and sometimes excels him in dumbbell enthusiasm. Together, they 
succeed in infusing some moments of hilarity into the complicated 
proceedings. That rosy human cream puff, Wynn Murray of the bob- 
bing curls, pursues the two Dromios with relish, savoring to the full 
the bawdier cracks with which the occasion is generously sprinkled. 
She and the two ladies who make up Antipholus’ household, his pretty 
wife Adriana played by Muriel Angelus and her sister Luciana, played 
by Marcy Wescott, put over with gusto the song hit of the show. ‘Sing 
for yout supper and you’ll get breakfast’ is a tuneful melody, which 
with other lively airs such as ‘Dear old Syracuse’ and “This can’t be 
love,’ will provide many a breakfast, dinner, and supper for the 
gay cast cavorting through Mr. Abbott’s pseudo-classic fable. 


While song and dance hold the boards in holiday mood, the 
‘legitimate’ has fared badly. The fact that eight out of twelve plays 
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opened only to close at once, and that neither Yankee Fadle starring 
Ina Claire nor Herod and Mariamne with Katharine Cornell even 
reached New York, created a temporary vacuum in new plays which 
Clifford Odets’ Rocket to the Moon did not entirely fill. It is something 
in the nature of news that Mr. Odets’ play is concerned less with social 
injustice than with human relationships. Love is its theme, or more 
specifically the fact that modern life does not give ‘time and place for 
love nor the grace to use it’. 

Mr. Odets takes the well-worn triangle of husband, wife and secre- 
tary as the skeleton of his plot, setting it up in a dentist’s office some- 
where in New York, and giving his drab and thwarted people the inner, 
violent life so typical of his writing. His hero, Ben Stark, is a kindly, 
muddled, discouraged man, badgered by his shrewish wife, bewitched 
by his secretary, and much confused by the sallies of his rich and 
enigmatic father-in-law. The latter steps out of his role of raisonneur to 
fall in love with the secretary and create a last-act scene where the girl 
is called upon to choose between the two men on the basis of what 
each can offer her. Unlike Candida, she will have neither of them, but 
goes out into the night to seek her own life, her own love. As in all Mr. 
Odets’ plays, there are vivid moments, and the arrivals and departures 
of a succession of characters, all sharply etched if not slightly cari- 
catured. He brings them in and out as they are needed by the device of 
a water-cooler which stands in the dentist’s office and is used by vari- 
ous people in the building. The heat of a New York summer and the 
cooling drafts of ‘municipal champagne’ weave their symbolic course 
throughout the play. Once again Mr. Odets has proved his mastery of 
speech. He has a theatric eloquence, a richness, humor and force that 
illumine the stage. His people rarely talk together, but their shared 
soliloquies reveal smothered fires. His gift of tongues makes his retell- 
ing of an old fable exciting in the first act and bearable throughout 
the static involutions of the other two. 

The actors of the Group Theatre by the very nature of their tech- 
nique can create the mood of brooding intensity in which the whole 
play is steeped. Morris Carnovsky plays with tortured anguish the 
role of the futile husband who smiles and smiles not because he is a 
villain but because he has given up hope. Luther Adler gives the grey- 
haired father-in-law, Mr. Prince, a mysterious foreign flavor. He is 
both dapper and florid, given to much waving of arm, walking-stick 
and umbrella. Haunted by thoughts of ambition, love and lechery, he 
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floats on and off the stage to the confusion of the other characters and 
the slight bewilderment of the onlooker. The other roles, as always with 
the Group, are ably and conscientiously presented and directed by 
Harold Clurman with loving care. Like the lighting effects provided 
for Mordecai Gorelik’s excellent set, the whole play is steeped in por- 
tentous shadows, shot with streaks of other-worldly light. The mood 
is apocalyptic, but there is no revelation. 


Mood was the dominant note of Danton’s Death which served Or- 
son Welles for his autumn excursion into experimental production — 
a macabre mood of revolutionary disillusionment translated into terms 
of setting, light and off-stage sound. In seeking material for his new 
season, material which would provide scope for his special gifts of cre- 
ative direction and at the same time reflect some aspect of the modern 
scene, Mr. Welles hit upon Georg Biichner’s play translated by 
Geoffrey Dunlop. It is, in essence, a series of loosely related scenes in 
which, more than a hundred years ago, the young German poet set 
down some of his reflections on revolution in general and the French 
one in particular — a play of lonely souls and of the mob. Mr. Welles, 
having succeeded in setting the town afire with mob action in his 
Caesar, boldly attempted the reverse, of both his own successful ex- 
periment of last year and Reinhardt’s mass production of Dantons Tod. 
He staged his Danton without a mob, using scenic effects as a substitute. 
The result was a stimulating visual experience which fell short of the 
success of Caesar because Mr. Welles did not have either play or 
poetry to give a soul to his theatric body. Shakespeare, though man- 
gled, could still hold his own, Biichner could not. Yet Danton’s Death, 
like Caesar, The Shoemakers’ Holiday, Dr. Faustus and the still earlier 
Panic, was a vital contribution to the Broadway scene. Except for the 
lucky few who were able to travel when Russia and Germany still had 
creative theatres, the New York playgoer has too few opportunities to 
enjoy experimental productions. 

Inspired by such phrases in the play as ‘You have built a system 
as Bajazet built his pyramids, out of human skulls,’ and Danton’s 
“You need loaves and they fling you heads,’ Mr. Welles had Stephen 
Jan Tichacek devise a cyclorama made up entirely of masks, which 
stretched from the stage floor to the proscenium arch. It looked like a 
gigantic cave of skulls, a rubble wall made of severed heads which 
towered as high as the ceiling of the auditorium. Changing lights 
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played upon it, flattening or bringing into sharp relief its mottled sur- 
face. Sometimes it was blood-red, sometimes drab, once at the climax 
of Robespierre’s shuddering midnight meditations it turned steely- 
grey, vicious, as though the whole pile were about to fall on him and 
stone him to death. At the end of the play, as Danton and his friends 
went to execution, this wall of heads split apart, revealing a narrow 
slit against blue sky topped by glittering steel. The drums rolled, the 
knife flashed down, and the lights blacked out on the final curtain. 

Against this gruesome backdrop Danton, his friends, his women 
and his enemies were grouped and re-grouped on a central platform 
which became in turn a room, a rostrum, a prison and a tumbril, rising 
slowly to its final height as the platform of the guillotine. Hidden stairs 
led up and down from it, permitting a complexity of exits and en- 
trances, while the forestage provided a precarious platform for inter- 
mediary scenes. Instead of milling crowds of citizens and soldiers, 
offstage sounds, music and singing and giant shadows thrown on the 
screen of heads were used. They did not entirely make up for the 
absence of mass action. Particularly during the speeches from the 
rostrum the absence of a binding medium between orator and audience 
was noticeable. Robespierre, alone on the stage, addressing a New 
York audience on swords and tyrants, blood-letting and purity, had 
much to contend with. He needed a stage mob to respond to his ora- 
torical periods and to infect that larger mob, the audience, with the 
excitements of his impassioned appeal. Danton, in his address of de- 
fense, fared better, being provided with some auditors, and with a 
final moment, when the plumed Republican guards rushed up on the 
platform and overpowered him. 

Again and again during the play there were moments of visual ex- 
citement and emotional intensity, but the evening as a whole lacked 
definition. This was due in large measure to the weakness of the script 
which is a first draft rather than a play, and is made up of short and 
often cryptic scenes. Mr. Welles rearranged them, not always achiev- 
ing greater clarity. He ruined the fine effect of his guillotine curtain 
by using St. Just’s speech, which was actually delivered before Dan- 
ton’s trial, as a bloodcurdling epilogue. His actors were faced with the 
hardest possible assignment, that of creating character — and sense 
—in scenes that were too short to permit any build-up and were 
staged precariously between black-outs on the verge of abysses made 
by yawning traps. The result was a good deal of intense posturing and 
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ROCKET TO THE MOON 


Mordecai Gorelik has avoided a straight realistic setting for Odets’ drama of 


a dentist’s struggle between devotion to a nagging wife and love for a secre- 
tary. Instead, he subordinates the stage design to the demands of the Group 
Theatre’s integrated acting, and to the lighting which follows the changing 
moods of the play. By a careful selection of details, which, Mr. Gorelik says, 
‘has been at times mighty arbitrary’, he often does manage to give a realistic 
effect; yet close examination proves that these details really build toward an 
abstract pattern which aims at interpreting the inner meaning of the drama 
rather than depicting an outward manifestation of naturalism. 
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Robin Carson-Courtesy Night Life Magazine 


DANTON’S DEATH 


On a stage bare except for a few acting levels and against an impressive 
backdrop of glaring masks The Mercury Theatre of New York presented the 
Georg Biichner drama of Danton’s decline and fall. The scattered and epi- 
sodic nature of the play was considerably tightened by the continuous 


presence of the wall of watchful faces which followed, as the Revolutionary 


mobs did, the fate of each political leader. The idea of using a curtain of 
masks to represent the angry rabble was conceived by Orson Welles, the 
director, and executed by Stephen Jan Tichacek. Vladimir Sokoloff, who 
appeared in the Reinhardt production of the play some years ago, again 
played the difficult role of Robespierre. Martin Gabel was cast as Danton, 
Edgar Barrier as Desmoulins and Mr. Welles as the implacable St. Just. 
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SONG AND DANCE 


stalking about between effective moments. Mr. Welles himself stepped 
aside into the role of St. Just with little to do except the final rather 
unfortunate curtain speech; Vladimir Sokoloff as Robespierre, ham- 
pered by his accent, sawed the air with symbolic gesture and looked as 
ravaged and ascetic as he had in the famous Reinhardt production. 

Though in so many ways an interesting production, Danton’s 
Death lacked too many essential elements to sustain itself for more 
than twenty-one performances. Production alone could not save the 
day, nor should it, but the service of such experiments even when not 
completely successful is not to be minimized. The Mercury Theatre’s 
actors are now preparing their next adventure. Five Kings in Two 
Acts has Shakespeare and Holinshed behind it, and the pleasant ghosts 
of Welles’ and Houseman’s Elizabethan successes to bring it luck. 


Other New Plays Tom Squire 


The usual early-season crop of new plays from far and near has again 
dashed some ebullient hopes on the Broadway rocks. Where Do We 
Go from Here? and Soliloquy, enthusiastic arrivals from California, 
quickly proved that they had few novel, well-thought-out or amusing 
things to say, although plenty of good young actors were on hand to 
say them. Ringside Seat, down from a summer theatre, learned, too, 
that Grant Mitchell’s personal charm was not enough to make New 
York enjoy a bullet-riddled melodrama that added cuteness to horror. 

The recent importations from the Continent are more important, 
since some of their lack of success may be the fault of the translators. 
Gloriana, as Bruckner’s Elizabeth von England was euphuistically titled 
here in an uncredited and much-cut version, appeared on the stage as a 
befuddled, untheatrical and over-gossipy account of the Virgin Queen 
in her most trying moments of love and politics. This was unfortunate, 
since the Ashley Dukes complete version produced successfully in 
London showed that the play has great sensitivity and is far from 
wanting in aim and construction. In spite of Eva Le Gallienne’s rus- 
tling silks and most gracious gestures Madame Capet, the Paris 
pageant of Marie Antoinette’s decline and fall, never got far above the 
homespun level of its dialogue. Similarly, if Clemence Dane’s prose 
translation of Herod and Mariamne was as heavy and angular on the 
stage as it is on the page, it is easy to understand why Katharine 
Cornell’s art and carefully selected supporting cast were unable, dur- 
ing a brief road tryout, to bring to the Hebbel play its real majesty. 
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In Paris and London 


ASHLEY DUKES 


FTER opening this season in a confusion of sandbags, shuttered 
A doors, broken rehearsals and sporadic flight, the Paris stage 
makes bold to pretend that nothing has happened. The contracts 
made last summer hold. Here, more than in any capital of the world, 
events must react upon the mind of the dramatist and spectator and 
the imaginative scene must swiftly change. But it would take more 
than a threat of war or even revolution to alter the theatre system. 
As long as plays are performed at all in Paris, they will announce 
themselves for nine o’clock and begin towards nine-thirty and end 
about midnight after a series of yawning intervals. The three myste- 
rious black-coated men will go on sitting behind a rostrum in the 
entrance foyer, using rubber stamps on tickets which too often are 
complimentary. The seedy vendors of programs will go on telling you 
that ‘they cost me three francs, monsieur’, and leaving the surplus 
to your discretion. The ouoreuses, having snatched all your possessions 
to be hung on pegs, will give you into the charge of attendant harpies 
who show you to your seats and, after a play has once begun, will 
obstruct your view for a minute at a time while they haggle with late- 
comers in the middle of the row in front. At last, seated uncomfortably 
in an auditorium which is free from all suspicion of being ventilated, 
you will be able to see the play; and in the intervals you can struggle 
up or down spiral wooden stairways to the buffets. 

To enjoy it at all, you have to accept the Paris theatre as an old 
established and shameless racket. It continues to exist beside the clean 
and modern movie-house of the Boulevards because of the amused 
Parisian tolerance of racketeering. Everybody knows that the agen- 
cies, the cloak-rooms, the programs and the ouoreuses are the chief 
source of the producing manager’s revenue, without which he could 
not remain open for a week, even by underpaying the men of his cast 
and paying the women nothing. And these abuses are no worse in their 
way than those of the dramatic critics, who are seldom paid by the 
newspapers for which they write, or the dramatic authors who buy 
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their way into the theatre, or the leading ladies who buy manager, 
playhouse, cast and press and all. Lenormand has dealt faithfully with 
all these things in Crépuscule du Théétre, of which the English version 
is In Theatre Street. And still, in the midst of the racket, the living 
stage survives as a form of art, and Paris knows it weil. 

In the announcements of the Paris theatre list today, you see that 
names and talents count. Louis Jouvet, Gaston Baty, Charles Dullin 
and Georges Pitoéff appear as the controlling artists of certain houses; 
and outside their province it is uncommon to find any play worth 
seeing. This is a new triumph for personal artistic direction, since only 
a few years ago these four men definitely represented the scénes 2 cété, 
or side-shows to the theatre of the Grands Boulevards. (I recall the 
disdain with which an Henry Bernstein then spoke of their work.) 
Their original small playhouses still survive, and in some cases are still 
their creative homes (the Atelier of Dullin is a case in point); but 
artistically and to a great extent physically the small stage has been 
victorious over the large. It is the playhouses like the Gymnase or the 
Variétés, the former Haymarkets or St. Jameses of Paris, that now 
tend to stand empty in the middle of the season; while Jouvet, with 
productions of his own established elsewhere, is able to undertake 
production at the Comédie-Frangaise. This sort of capture of the 
larger stage by the smaller has happened several times in New York 
but has not happened effectively in London since Granville-Barker. 

A typical Jouvet evening at the National Playhouse consists of 
Tricolore, three brief acts by Pierre Lestringuez with a little music by 
Darius Milhaud, and Cantigue des Cantiques, one act by Jean Girau- 
doux. This double bill, to judge by the audience, is even more fash- 
ionable than popular. Though Giraudoux lends his present reputa- 
tion to the one-act piece, and makes his listeners laugh with ease at 
every line, it looks very much like an old fragment from the bottom of 
a playwright’s drawer. Nobody can be deceived by its air of up-to- 
dateness, or by the program note which says “If the harem of the king 
of kings is replaced by a café in the Bois, if Solomon yields place to a 
former Président du Conseil . . . the young Parisienne remains the 
daughter of Sulem, condemned to sacrifice fame and happiness to the 
ill that possesses her.’ We have seen those ‘ifs’ before, and indeed they 
flourish on program notes. The play is pretentious, but amusing be- 
cause it displays all the writer’s gift for transposition of dramatic 
effect; the greater lines of the Song of Songs come marvelously from 
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the patronne at the counter. As for Tricolore, it is just the sort of work 
that a national playhouse should present, but one shudders to think 
what the English or American equivalent might be. Every Frenchman 
knows his Revolution well enough to smile at its absurder figures, of 
whom the heroine Théroigne de Méricourt, ‘obsessed by the image of 
Liberty with which she identifies herself’, is one. With half the men 
on the stage playing small celebrities in history, the traditional acting 
of the house is seen at its best. If they were not celebrities and the 
house were not the Frangaise, it might well be called overacting; but 
actually these decided tones and broad gestures have a special dis- 
tinction. The women, frankly, never seem to overact as well as the 
men; perhaps they are not so willing to risk absurdity. The effect of 
the double bill is that of indifferent pastiche. 

It is a relief to climb the hill of Montmartre, where at the Théatre 
des Arts the company of the Quatre-Saisons give a lively, unpretend- 
ing comedy in Le Bal des Voleurs, by Jean Anouilh. It is true this calls 
itself a comedy-ballet, and Milhaud again contributes a few notes of 
music; but in fact the whole is a fantasia on modern themes, composed 
as much of vaudeville as anything else. Three Vichy pickpockets, 
finding trade slack (they have even been reduced to robbing each 
other), decide instead to become Spanish grandees and appeal to the 
snobisme of the fashionable spa. They are invited to the villa of an 
English peeress, where the youngest of them makes a conquest of the 
hostess’s niece. False beards and true sentiment are nicely balanced, 
a thieves’ ball for charity turns into a burglary, the exposure of the 
delinquents is the comedy of their dupes, and the play has no defect 
but that of being too short. I would like to see M. Anouilh bring his 
company to London, for their ensemble is as good as that of the Com- 
pagnie des Quinze and their material is gayer. 

The other play of interest, at Gaston Baty’s Théatre de Mont- 
parnasse, was Lenormand’s version of Arden de Feversham, ‘ piece apo- 
chryphale de Shakespeare’. | fear that in Shakespeare’s own land the 
attribution to him of this play would attract one Sunday evening 
audience at the most; and Lenormand having brought his audience 
into the theatre by whatever magic the word ‘apochryphal’ possesses, 
entertains them by a free variation of his own on the theme of the 
original. This is where a foreigner has the advantage in the handling 


of a classic. 


And so to Cambridge, where On the Frontier, the new play by 
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THE NEW CURTAIN AT THE OLD VIC 


Robert Medley has incorporated in his Victorian design for the curtain some 
of the persons most closely associated with the Old Vic’s past. On the left, in 
her academic robes, is standing the figure of Lilian Baylis with her two dogs. 
Next to her, seated, is Emma Cons, the foundress of the Old Vic and Miss 
Baylis’ aunt. On the other side is, appropriately, the figure of Hamlet in 
characteristic pose, while in the background workmen are moving scenery. 
The other figures are allegorical. Mr. Medley also designed English pres- 
entations of the Auden-Isherwood The Ascent of F6 and On the Frontier. 
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LE BAL DES VOLEURS, Jean Anouilh’s comedy-ballet in which real 
thieves are deceived by honest people who pass as thieves, brings the Théatre 
des Quatre Saisons again before its American audiences. Madeleine Geoffroy 
plays the florid | lady Hurf and Maurice Méric a conventional English mi- 

lord, both of whom watch over a pair of pretty young wards from very near 
the bandstand. The musical score is by Darius Milhaud, one of Paris’ 
famous Groupe des Six. M. Anouilh, the author, has already taken his place 
in the front ranks of France’s dramatists and is known here for his Y Avait 
un Prisonnier. Ashley Dukes, who saw Le Bal des Voleurs in Paris, found much 


to praise and nothing to criticize except that it did not last long enough. 
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W. H. Auden and Christopher Isherwood, has its first production 
under Group Theatre auspices at the Arts Theatre. By this time ev- 
erybody knows these two writers to be the most actual in our theatre. 
Everything they have done has borne the mark of inspired journalism; 
for example their F6 seemed to portray dramatically an Everest 
Expedition that could not have set out before 1937 and will not set 
out in any year afterwards. They have also made themselves, in our 
theatre, the true interpreters of the mind of youth; and by comparison 
with them it is queer to think of the series of middle-aged minds 
among young men who have claimed the distinction and still claim it. 
At their best they have an instant contact with their audience’s in- 
telligence and sense of beauty and ear for poetry; and at their worst 
they never fail to crack an apt joke or voice a shrewd prejudice. 
Though they may be sponsored by highbrows, the whole body of alert 
modern youth sweeps into the theatre to listen to them. 

Everything they would have to say about a war between two 
major European Powers, Ostnia and Westland, could easily be fore- 
seen. The conflict would arise from a senseless jumble of causes, among 
them the neuroses of dictators, the loyalties of simpler folk, the inter- 
ests of big business men, and so forth. A peace-loving nation under a 
monstrous megalomaniac would fight just as willingly as a militarist 
nation under a gentle fool of a monarch. (This is the sort of paradox, 
reversing the known order of things, that shows the writers to be 
born dramatists.) The fate of millions would depend on the decisions 
or indecisions of one or two individuals. Once the frontier was crossed, 
all men of good will on both sides would be silenced, but for a pacifist 
student here or there who would be martyred. In other words, writing 
in the early part of the year 1938, the authors were bound to present 
dramatically the Left-wing political thesis, accompanied by their 
choral and poetic comment. And so willy-nilly becoming prophets, 
they were bound to stand or fall by the course of actual events. 

It is too early to decide whether politically they are right or no; 
but there seems no doubt at all that dramatically they have failed. 
The Dictator they present under the name of the Guidanto (which 
should be Esperanto for Fiihrer) is stuffed with sawdust, which runs 
out of him copiously from his first entry in the person of Ernest Milton. 
The steel king is a purely journalistic invention, whom Wyndham 
Goldie cannot animate. The divided stage with Ostnia on the one hand 
and Westland on the other, in the shape of the parlors of their middle 
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classes, is an effective idea; but how very often we have seen it! This 
device was used seven years ago with more poetic effect in Bruckner’s 
Elizabeth of England, when the prayers for victory of Elizabeth in 
St. Paul’s and Philip of Spain in the Escorial had the visible common 
symbol of the Cross. The detail of the respective parlors is very well 
conceived in Rupert Doone’s direction, but I very much doubt its 
real significance. On the Frontier is essentially not a director’s play at 
all, but a work of two dramatists which would be just as effective and 
perhaps more so on a bare stage in the Orson Welles manner. The 
attempt to make it a director's play weakens it very seriously, not- 
withstanding the good music composed by Benjamin Britten and the 
scene and costumes designed by Robert Medley. The only satisfying 
moments are those of poetry pure: 

All errors are not equal. The hatred of our enemies 

Is the destructive self-love of the dying, 

Our hatred is the price of the world’s freedom. 

This much I learned in prison. This struggle 

Was my struggle. Even if I would 

I could not stand apart. 

The play should be freed of its accretion of artistic character, mostly 
bogus. And if the dramatists hope to interpret the rhythms of the 
modern world significantly, they must think more deeply and individ- 
ually. The mixture which is a blend of poetry, journalism, pamphleteer- 
ing, music, just will not do. 

Meantime the London theatre has not been exciting, though it 
has produced one striking performance by Wanda Rotha in Elisabeth 
of Austria (Garrick). Shaw’s Geneva is just coming on, and his Man 
and Superman is to succeed Hamlet for a short season at the Old Vic. 
The Playhouse has rediscovered The Shoemaker’s Holiday, which 
helped to establish the Mercury last year in New York. Twelfth Night 
follows The White Guard at the Phoenix in the Saint-Denis season. 
There is a new A. A. Milne play at the St. James’s, Gentleman Un- 
known, with a leading man in Barry K. Barnes who has been Auden- 
Isherwood actor, film star and West End comedian in one glorious year. 
Traitor’s Gate (Duke of York’s) concerns Sir Thomas,More’s struggle 
with the Crown. Some of these must wait until next month. 
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LE BALLET DES HUMBLES 


Murray K. Keyes 
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LE CHARGUTIER 





CLAUDE MARKS designed the costumes for a French ‘ballet of the peo- 
ple’, one of the productions suggested for the Paris Théatre du Peuple. 
. With modernized Bal-Musette tunes by Rudolf Révil, Le Ballet des Humbles 
planned to combine the satire of the Dreigroschenoper with the optimism of a 
Clair film. The fall of the Front Populaire left the project uncompleted. 
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ANDROCLES AND THE LION 


Manuel Essman has painted a gauze curtain for the orchestral prologue to 
the Shaw play, which the Fk ‘ederal Theatre Project i is presenting with a Negro 
cast. During the musical prelude lights from behind the curtain make it 
translucent and a stage pantomime is brought into view. As this fades 
away a large white cross is projected from the front, while a chorus of voices 
swells in a great crescendo. Virgil Thomson has written the score for the 
production, which Sam Rosen is directing. Mr. Essman also designed the 
settings for the Federal Theatre’s presentations of Processional and Turpen- 


tine, and expects to work on the latest edition of The Living Newspaper. 
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‘Taxation With Discrimination 
MORTON EUSTIS 


_ INVETERATE playgoer has become so accustomed to hear- 
ing: ‘A dollar-ten. . .Two-twenty. . .Three-thirty. . .Four- 
forty’ or even ‘Six-sixty’, when he buys a theatre ticket, that he has 
almost forgotten that the last beat of each of these phrases represents 
a hard-boiled Government tax on his own, and the theatre’s, pocket- 
book rather than some lingual alliterative progression — quite pleas- 
ing, on the whole, to the ear. When he does recall the fact, he is apt 
merely to take the situation for granted, murmur vaguely about 
‘Death and taxes!’ or “What must be, must Je!’ and dig into his pock- 
ets to see if he has any more change. 

The theatre’s artists and artisans, however, do not take the situa- 
tion for granted. Gradually, but inevitably, they realize that as there is 
less spare change, there are fewer inveterate playgoers. They believe, 
moreover, that the tax on theatre tickets is unfair and discriminatory. 
They know that it has been partially responsible — possibly, even, to 
the extent of its own face value of 10 percent — for the economic 
collapse of the industry; they are convinced that it will be a serious 
hindrance to the future development of the art of the spoken drama. 
More important still, they feel that it brands the theatre, in the eyes of 
the public, as a luxury or non-essential, and that it fails completely to 
recognize the fact (which may be verified in any history book) that 
the theatre has always been not only a stimulating and invigorating 
release but an important cultural and educational force in the life of 
a civilized people. They have decided that the time has arrived, 
twenty years after the war, when the theatre and its audiences should 
fight together to get this ‘war tax’ written off the revenue books. And 
when they say ‘audiences’, they mean playgoers not only in New 
York and in the big cities ‘on the road’ but in all the communities 
where spoken drama is now played, or may one day be played. 

Broadway, it is obvious, pays the greatest annual fee. And the 
tax, as a result, has probably driven more people from the legitimate 
theatre into the divan chairs of the moving picture palaces in New 
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York than anywhere else. Its effect throughout the country, while less 
easy to gauge, has been no less definite. If the tax was not responsible 
for the death of the road (and no one would pretend that it was), it 
has certainly been an influence in retarding its rebirth. The manager 
of a theatre in a small or moderate-sized city has so limited an audi- 
ence, and, at best, so small a margin of profit — except when the star 
is a Cornell or a Hayes — that even the one person out of ten he may 
lose by the tax means the difference between keeping his theatre dark 
and lighting it up. For the Community Theatre, too — outside of the 
educational and tax-free field — the added tax often makes all the dif- 
ference between success and failure. For Chambers of Commerce, the 
vitality that issues from a fine theatre is recognized not only as a 
social force but as a valuable and a tangible business asset. (The 
day the Lunts played Des Moines, business almost doubled, it is said, 
in the neighborhood stores.) What the spoken drama means to edu- 
cation is too well known to need argument. The tax, therefore, con- 
cerns not only Broadway, but, in one way or another, everyone whose 
eyes have ever brightened at the thought of seeing a good play. 
There can be little argument about the fact that the ticket tax is 
discriminatory. ‘The theatre of today,’ as Milton R. Weinberger, 
counsel to the League of New York Theatres, told the American 
Theatre Council, ‘is marooned between face powder and gun powder 
as an object of special impost.’ Cosmetics, munitions and show 
business are the only industries, he pointed out, on which the Io per- 
cent excise tax, imposed on so many concerns during the World War, is 
still in force. But that is not the worst of it. The tax on admissions 
affects only tickets priced higher than 40 cents. Except in a few ‘show 
cases’ in the larger cities, the bulk of admissions in the movie houses 
falls below that deadline. And so the movie industry is comparatively 
free from this taxation. There is no direct tax of any kind on the radio 
companies which are strong competitors in the amusement field and 
make millions of dollars a year. In most places, there is not even a tax 
on the so-called ‘community’ and ‘civic’ concerts, which are not 
‘community’ at all but commercial subsidiaries of the broadcasting 
chains. The Metropolitan Opera Company, which hires foreign stars 
at large annual salaries, pays no ticket tax, having been granted a 
special exemption on the grounds that it is an educational institu- 
tion. Symphony orchestras, in most cities, are likewise exempted, 
though individual concert and dance artists are not, unless they 
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happen to be performing with an orchestra. Companies such as the 
San Carlo Opera Company are usually freed from the tax on the basis 
of being non-profit organizations. The Labor Stage, which operates 
the highly successful Pins and Needles in New York and on the road, 
was granted an exemption on similar grounds and there are dozens of 
other examples. Theatre people do not argue that these exempted 
entertainments should be taxed. They do claim, however, that it is 
unfair to place the large share of the burden of the tax on amusements 
on the legitimate stage, which is only one branch of a gigantic and 
flourishing industry. 

During the war, the stage was glad to pay the ‘luxury tax’ — 
although many people felt that the theatre was a vital necessity and 
not a luxury at that time. Afterwards, when times were good — and 
the tax was being removed from industry after industry — a little 
matter like a 10 percent stipend did not interest most business men on 
Broadway any more than it did theatre audiences or the Gentlemen of 
the Congress. A few years more — the legitimate stage was practically 
bankrupt then — and the agitation against the ‘war tax’ became 
marked. But the insolvency of a giddy industry like the theatre seemed 
of small consequence when the whole nation was on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy. Came the upturn in business — though show business was still 
in the doldrums — and another committee was off to Washington. 
But the theatre was too disorganized with internecine strife, too 
broken in spirit, to arouse public opinion within the industry, or 
without. The millions who had never seen a stage play obviously did 
not object if the few who had, and still did, payed a tax for the privi- 
lege. The vast movie and radio audiences were ‘not interested’. Why 
should they be? This tax was not ‘their baby’. And so — again and 
again — Congress was ‘not interested’. And the ‘two-twenties’ and 
‘three-thirties’ seemed destined to become a permanent part of 
American theatre vocabulary. 

A new spirit, however, is in evidence on Broadway this year. At 
the American Theatre Council sessions in the autumn, when all 
branches of the industry assembled under one roof, the leading lights 
of show business did not merely ‘let off steam’ but they made concrete 
cooperative plans to attack the evils that were threatening them all. 
One of the most ambitious schemes was that devised to influence 
Congress to repeal the revenue act affecting theatre tickets. 

Realizing that the Senate and the House will never be ‘interested’ 
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in any plan to curtail the national revenue by several million dollars a 
year unless there is strong public pressure behind such a plan, the 
Council has appointed a committee, national in scope, not exclusively 
theatrical in body, whose principal task shall be to let the theatre- 
going public know the facts and give them a chance to express them- 
selves in an articulate and militant fashion. 

The groundwork of the organization will be thoroughly laid by the 
time Congress convenes in January and an active campaign is slated 
to commence then. The committee will either ask the Congress for a 
reconsideration of a bill (H.R. 7049) introduced in 1937, or will, at its 
discretion, write a new bill of a similar kind. The moment the bill 
comes up for a hearing, the committee expects to launch the attack. 
It will go to Washington to urge its passage but this step is only a 
preliminary manoeuvre. Leaflets will have been distributed, with the 
programs of all the nation’s playhouses, in which audiences will be 
asked to sign individual petitions to Congress to amend the law. The 
heavy ammunition which the committee counts on is a barrage of letters 
and telegrams from an aroused electorate in all parts of the country. 

The Council has been informed that the tax has a good chance of 
being repealed this year if public opinion is sufficiently strong against 
it. Everything will be done to give that opinion a chance to express 
itself. If the inveterate playgoers of the nation will stop taking the tax 
for granted and give their active support to a measure which is de- 
signed to help every one of them, the rustle of mail heard in the austere 
corridors of the Capitol at Washington ought to be loud enough to 
convince any Congress that it is time to act in this matter. 

To repeat what the producer said of the ticket code: ‘It’s up to the 


audience now.’ 


The American Theatre Council, under whose auspices the Committee for the Repeal 
of Admissions Tax in the Legitimate Theatre was formed, will welcome the cooperation 
of any theatrical group, professional or non-professional, any Chamber of Commerce or 
business organization, or, for that matter, any person whose interest in the problem is 
sufficiently keen to aid the Council in its effort to abolish the tax. THEATRE ARTS urges any 
interested group to write at once to the American Theatre Council, 236 West ggth Street, 
New York City, Attention of Milton R. Weinberger, Executive Secretary of the Commit- 
lee, giving, if possible, some details about the group, the size of the subscription list, the 
type of theatre or organization, etc. Information will be forwarded immediately telling 
what is being done and what a group can do. 
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Robert Sherwood 


Man of the Hour 


EDITH J. R. ISAACS 


we FACTS serve as a beginning for almost all newspaper accounts 
of Robert Sherwood’s life. The first is that he is six feet six-and-a- 
half inches tall; the second, that after leaving Harvard in 1917, he 
joined the Canadian Black Watch and fought until he was gassed, 
wounded, and spent the last long war months in hospital. These are 
both sound, journalistic ‘attention fixers’; they happen also to be 
more than that in relation to Sherwood. They seem to be the domi- 
nating facts of his life and a key to the impulse behind the form and 
the matter of his playwriting. They may well be the reason why it 
took so many years to acquire the freedom and vivacity of Reunion 
in Vienna, several more to harness the excitements of Jdiot’s Delight 
and more again to achieve the beauty, dignity and persuasion of 
Abe Lincoln in Illinois. 

A young man who looks so easily over the heads of his fellows may 
have the advantage of the longer as well as the higher view, but his 
extra height is more apt to make him pay the price of the over-activity 
from which his height stems — to pay in high tension and nervous 
action, keen feeling and sharp emotional response. Such a young man, 
just out of Harvard, with a great war on, if he did not meet the norms 
of the American army, would quite naturally cross the nearest border 
to join the ranks of the fighters there. Two such factors of person 
and experience would not of themselves make a man a playwright, 
to be sure. On the contrary, the equipment would seem better suited to 
soldiers, preachers or politicians than to patient theatre technicians. 
But Robert Sherwood being a playwright by desire or opportunity, 
they have made him the kind of playwright that he is. 

Robert Sherwood is forty-two. He has been in his time the motion 
picture critic of Vanity Fair and of Life, the editor of Life, and on 
the editorial staff of Scribner's Magazine. He has adapted plays, in- 
cluding the successful Tovarich from the French of Jacques Deval; 
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he has written film scenarios in Hollywood; he has written almost a 
dozen plays, many with great success; one of them, Idiot's Delight, 
with the seal of the Pulitzer Prize upon it. And the outstanding fact 
about Sherwood’s work is that while most of the other creative 
writers of his age and inclination have forgotten the war, by preference 
or because they could not live and write if they remembered it too 
steadily and too acutely, Sherwood seems never to have been able 
consciously or subconsciously to forget it. The terror and stupidity, 
the brutality and waste of those days and the disillusion that followed 
them remain constantly with him, in one way or another showing 
through everything of importance that he has written. 

Sherwood’s concentration on the idea that peace is better than war 
did not add to his craftsmanship. It seems for a considerable time to 
have interfered with it, to have gotten in the way of his plots and his 
characters, to have cramped a style that was neither sure enough nor 
sizeable enough to give his ideas range and form. Judging from the 
early plays, you would say that although the author admired the 
theatre as an effective medium, he did not respect it any too highly, 
and often took the theatre’s easiest way, rather than its best way, to 
a given end. He learned very early how simple it was to get laughter 
and applause by certain theatrical tricks. He seemed to know instinc- 
tively how to pick a dramatic situation and the characters to enliven 
it. But he could not complete a plot or develop a character. So, to 
make his action progress he would often — unconsciously perhaps — 
shift his own ground, play up his guns and bombs and drums, and 
make puppets of his people. 

Probably no dramatist who has had a success on the level of Sher- 
wood’s has ever written prefaces about the materials and the themes 
of his plays which show so clearly how far the plays themselves — all 
of the early ones down to Reunion in Vienna — are from his idea of 
what they were to be. If it is making a case to fit a theory to say that 
Sherwood’s war obsession was responsible for this hiatus between 
concept and realization, his own words support such a case. 

The Road to Rome, Sherwood’s first success, was presented by the 
Theatre Guild in 1927, with Philip Merivale and Jane Cowl in the 
leading parts. It is a play about Hannibal. You know that it is, because 
Sherwood says so himself in this paragraph of his preface: 

“Hannibal is a unique figure in history — a sad, lonely and utterly 
baffling character. He was a brilliant soldier; his actual accomplish- 
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ments prove that beyond all question. But of his qualities as a man, 
his habits, his beliefs, his philosophy, nothing definitely is known, 
nor ever will be known. With the exception of Archimedes, who was 
killed by the Romans in the siege of Syracuse, there was not one great 
mind in the world in Hannibal’s time — no one who was qualified to 
appraise the true character of the conquering Carthaginian and to 
place it on file in the records of humanity. The student, however, 
is always at liberty to guess about Hannibal — and the play that is 
published herewith is the dramatization of a guess.’ 

And what Sherwood intended his play to indicate about the man, 
‘his habits, his beliefs, his philosophy’, is here: 

“He never accomplished his purpose; he saw the gates of Rome, but 
he did not shatter them. In the hour of his greatest victory, he turned 
from the goal toward which his father had pointed him, and marched 
away — to occupy a strange place in history as the triumphant leader 
of a lost cause.’ 

Such a man, such a soldier, such a masterful failure, is a fine 
protagonist for drama, and Hannibal’s marching away from the walls 
of Rome, leaving behind him the fruits of his successful war, is a per- 
fect measure of Sherwood’s opinion of these despicable fruits, and, 
perhaps, Sherwood’s comment on the Treaty of Versailles. But read 
the play, and there is little of all this in it, except the event of Hanni- 
bal’s leaving, with a cause which translates its reason into a woman’s 
whim. Neither Hannibal nor Amytis, the Greek wife of the Roman 
dictator Fabius Maximus, who undertakes to conquer Hannibal by 
her feminine wiles, has any reality of character. Sherwood tried, in 
his use of historic material, to give the play the flavor of modernity 
by the use of colloquial language. But his people, though dressed in 
historic costume, were only clichés out of the modern theatre, speaking 
the language of Broadway. The Road to Rome is actable comedy, as its 
long and successful career shows, but it is essentially a false, rather 
than a theatrical, play. 

After The Road to Rome came The Love Nest, an unsuccessful 
dramatization of a Ring Lardner story, and The Queen’s Husband, an 
unimportant but again an actable comedy, and again with a lively and 
informing preface. 

Sherwood’s next serious play was Waterloo Bridge (1930). The 
preface to Waterloo Bridge is one of the best essays Sherwood has 
written. It is a picture of the war as reflected in London and as seen 
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through a series of visits Sherwood paid to that city between the time 
— two years before the war — when he looked at it with the eyes of 
the usual American tourist, through November 1917, when he came 
back ‘to the great, proud city’ as a private soldier on leave, to the 
November day in 1918 when some of the patients from a war hospital, 
Sherwood among them, sneaked out through the barbed-wire fence, 
climbed on a Hammersmith bus, ‘and rode into the insane bewilder- 
ment of London’s celebration.’ They passed a plowed field where some 
German prisoners were at work, and shouted at them, ‘Hey, Heinie — 
the war’s over!’ But the Germans ‘only grinned and waved amicably 
— not understanding, or not caring’. 

A dramatist should be able to take the least corner of a situation 
and illumine it enough to make the whole surrounding luminous. Very 
often a human detail from a large canvas can touch the eye, the mind 
and the heart more deeply than the whole great canvas can. So there 
is no complaint when Sherwood chooses to show what the war was 
like — at the moment when Gotha bombers were hovering over Lon- 
don — through the fortunes of two Americans, a little chorus girl who 
would have been out of work except for a profession older than the 
chorus, and a young soldier from Syracuse who had joined the Cana- 
dian army because he just couldn’t wait for America to get into the 
war. The only complaint with Waterloo Bridge is that even within the 
small theatrical strip he has chosen, Sherwood again fails to make use 
of the theatre’s power of characterization and of illusion. The play has 
sentiment, a certain wistful sympathy, a picturesque realism in the 
early scenes, but little vitality. 

Again there is an interlude for This Is New York, a banal and negli- 
gible melodrama with vigorous dialogue and a gangster-Park Avenue 
plot. In some ways, this was Sherwood’s most disappointing play. 
With his talent for creating excitements on the stage, it seemed as 
if he should have been able to write effective melodrama. But melo- 
drama, which looks so easy, is a tyrannical dramatic form requiring 
a secure style, and Sherwood still lacked a style in spite of his in- 
creasing fluency. 

A turn in fortune came with Reunion in Vienna, the first play in 
which Sherwood showed an aptitude for developing a good theatre 
situation after he had created it. From this point on, you begin to see 
clearly in your mind’s eye the people of whom he wrote, and although 
you do not always see them as people walking beside you in the world, 
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REUNION IN VIENNA 


Robert Sherwood has had from the beginning a happy cooperation from the 
actors chosen to interpret his plays. Reunion in Vienna without Alfred Lunt 
and Lynn Fontanne as the exiled Hapsburg archduke and his ex-sweetheart 
would have lost much of its sparkle, though Helen Westley as Frau Lucher 

(Sacher) and Henry Travers would have kept the stage filled with exuber- 
ance. The Petrified Forest was helped to success by the performances of 
Leslie Howard, Peggy Conklin and Humphrey Bogart. Earlier, The Road 
to Rome had Philip Merivale and Jane Cowl in the cast, and The Queen's 
Husband included Roland Young and Katherine Alexander. /diot’s Delight 
is now almost unalterably associated with the Lunts, as 4be Lincoln in 
[illinois must always be with Raymond Massey. 
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IDIOTS DELIGHT 


The set which Lee Simonson designed for /diot’s Delight helped the Lunts 


turn it into a hit that has since stretched from the West Coast to London. 
Robert Sherwood, if fortunate in actors, has been equally happy in design- 
ers. Playgoers recall easily the importance of Simonson’s settings for The 
Road to Rome, Aline Bernstein’s designs for Reunion in Vienna and those by 
Raymond Sovey for The Petrified Forest. This year Jo Mielziner, with his 
settings for 7be Lincoln in Illinois, joins Sherwood’s fine list of scenic artists. 
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they remain with you in the shape of the actors who took part in his 
plays. If they are not yet people of the real world, they are real people 
of the theatre world, and for certain kinds of plays, such as Reunion in 
Vienna, that is quite enough. The story of the comedy is highly 
amusing. A leading and characteristically self-assured psychoanalyst 
is married to a beautiful woman who was for some years, before the 
expulsion of the Hapsburgs, the mistress of the wild but fascinating 
Archduke Rudolf Maximilian. The memory of Rudolf remains an 
active and disturbing presence in the household, and the doctor is 
convinced that one sight of her old lover, now a taxi-driver some place 
on the Riviera, is all that is needed to banish him from Elena’s mind — 
and incidentally from his own. The opportunity arrives with a re- 
union of the old nobility, planned to celebrate a certain anniversary. 
Rudolf is to be there; the doctor urges Elena to go. Bright and some- 
what bawdy comedy ensues, and the next morning the doctor, baffled 
but unbowed, graciously but firmly uses his influence to get Rudolf 
safely through the police lines at the border so that he may not be 
seen in Vienna again. The comedy has brisk action throughout, dia- 
logue that is constantly lively and crisp, and enough undercurrent of 
mischief — suspected but unproved — to keep the interest challenged 
all the way. You can still hear Lynn Fontanne’s voice as Elena turns 
a phrase; you can see Alfred Lunt’s sharp gesture as the Archduke 
emphatically underscores a desire; you can follow Henry Travers’ 
drawl as the doctor’s old father calls out to his daughter-in-law, 
‘Elena, the Archduke Rudolf Maximilian von Hapsburg is calling on 
us and they’re sending me to bed.’ 

Several years elapsed between Reunion in Vienna (1931) and Sher- 
wood’s next produced play (1935). During most of this time the earlier 
play continued to fill houses both in New York and in London as well 
as on the road. Critical opinion of Mr. Sherwood’s work had settled 
down comfortably in the meantime with the decision that here was a 
writer of comedy, learning his craft a step at a time but steadily, sure 
to go on providing bright entertainment for his audiences. What Mr. 
Sherwood thought about the world, what he hoped might be done 
about it, what he intended to say in his plays, as indicated by his vivid 
and provocative prefaces, might well be forgotten in favor of what he 
so gaily accomplished. 

Then, to disturb the critics’ placidity, came The Petrified Forest, 
with one of the best first acts Sherwood has ever written, with a single 
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speech that is quoted everywhere (and will be here) as indicating 
what the playwright thought of the trend of his own generation, and 
with a second act that rides full tilt into the most specious hokum 
with which the playwright has ever made a compromise. It is sincerely 
to be hoped that Mr. Sherwood regrets writing The Petrified Forest 
after Reunion in Vienna. It is all well enough to say that he intended 
to set the portrait of the man of action, the gangster-murderer Duke 
Mantee, against that of the intellectual man of inaction, Alan Squier, 
to show their equal futility. But conceding the dramatist’s right to his 
choice of material and purpose, you must still ask, Did he do it? — to 
which the answer in this case is, No; and, Was it worth doing? — to 
which the answer is, Decidedly, no. 

It may be the memory of Sherwood’s technical success in this 
empty play, or of Leslie Howard’s elegant and unimaginative per- 
formance that invariably arouses a certain harshness in regard to 
The Petrified Forest, or it may be just the fact that a man cannot, 
without paying the price of disappointment, write such a speech as 
this and throw it away: 

sguier. You see — the trouble with me is, I belong to a vanishing race. 

I’m one of the intellectuals. 

GABBY. That means you've got brains. I can see you have. 

squiER. Yes — brains without purpose. Noise without sound. Shape without 

substance. Have you ever read The Hollow Men? (She shakes her head.) 

Don’t. It’s discouraging, because it’s true. It refers to the intellectuals, who 

thought they’d conquered Nature. They dammed it up, and used its waters 

to irrigate the wastelands. They built streamlined monstrosities to penetrate 

its resistance. They wrapped it up in cellophane and sold it to drugstores. 

They were so certain they had it subdued. And now — do you realize what 

it is that is causing world chaos? . . . It’s Nature hitting back. Not with the 

old weapons — floods, plagues, holocausts. We can neutralize them. She’s 

fighting back with strange instruments called neuroses. She’s deliberately 

afflicting mankind with the jitters. Nature is proving that she can’t be 
beaten — not by the likes of us. She’s taking the world away from the in- 

tellectuals and giving it back to the apes. . . . 

There was only one Sherwood play produced in New York between 
The Petrified Forest and Abe Lincoln in Illinois, namely Idiot’s Delight. 
Here again was war, not the war that Sherwood had lived through, but 
the one that looms ahead — an international, devastating war that is 
to bring the structure of the world tumbling down around our heads, 
as the winter resort hotel — the scene of the play — tumbles about 
the heads of the play’s protagonists. Again Sherwood uses his favorite 
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device of gathering together a group of people of various backgrounds 
and opinions so that he may fully exploit all facets of his theme. Again 
he uses the little people as his chorus, this time a group of blonde 
dancing girls who have lost their foot-hold in America and are trying to 
find one in the night-clubs of Europe. Again his people are only theatre 
portraits repainted after types well known in real life, but they have a 
theatre reality, they serve the play’s needs and the author’s argument. 
Idiot's Delight is successful melodrama, with a strong after-taste of 
ideas that are worth expressing. 

It may be more than chance that gives Idiot's Delight a postscript 
instead of a preface. Of these paragraphs, which Sherwood wrote in 
March 1936, when ‘the British Foreign Secretary, Mr. Eden’ said 
that the current situation was ‘dreadfully similar to 1914’, we must 
make what we can today: 

“Let me express here the conviction that those who shrug and say, 
“War is inevitable,” are false prophets. . . . Of course, this delusion 
may still go on. If decent people will continue to be intoxicated by 
the synthetic spirit of patriotism, pumped into them by megalomaniac 
leaders . . . then war is inevitable. . . . But I don’t believe this 
will be so. I believe that a sufficient number of people are aware of 
the persistent validity of the Sermon on the Mount, and they re- 
member that, between 1914 and 1918, twelve million men died in vio- 
lence to make safe for democracy the world which we see about us 
today. . . . The megalomaniac, to live, must inspire excitement, fear 
and awe. If, instead, he is greeted with calmness, courage and ridicule, 
he becomes a figure of supreme insignificance. A display of the three 
latter qualities by England, France, the Soviet Union and the United 
States will defeat Fascism in Germany, Italy and Japan, and remove 
the threat of war which is Fascism’s last gesture of self-justification. 

‘By refusing to imitate the Fascists in their policies of heavily 
fortified isolation, their hysterical self-worship and psychopathic 
hatred of others, we may achieve the enjoyment of peaceful life on 
earth, rather than degraded death in the cellar.’ 

That was written more than two years ago. For almost ten times 
two years, Sherwood has been pondering the subject of his next play, 
the events which forced Abraham Lincoln into civil war, the character 
with which he approached the labor he abhorred. Ade Lincoln in 
Illinois says what all Sherwood’s other serious plays and serious pref- 
aces have tried to say, and says it so well and so convincingly that 
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audiences rise to their feet to applaud it. Much of dbe Lincoln is 
in Lincoln’s own words — his homely phrases, his anecdotes, his fa- 
mous speeches; but the play is none the less Sherwood’s creation. He 
has so immersed himself in Lincoln’s style of simple, direct, rugged 
speech that you pass from Sherwood’s words to Lincoln’s with no sense 
of change. Every speech is in character as Sherwood has recreated 
Lincoln, and within that character a great man, a national hero with 
all of a nation’s legend behind him, lives and moves as a man among 
men. To recreate such a figure out of history may seem an easier task 
than to mold a character out of a dramatist’s own fresh clay. Indeed 
it is far harder, as the whole history of such endeavor shows. Great 
historic figures already live double lives, one of which is in the minds 
of their audience, and a dramatist who tries to put his own portrait 
of the man into words stands constantly at the edge of a precipice. 
Raymond Massey, who plays the part of Lincoln with a devotion to 
the character he represents almost equal to Sherwood’s, and with a 
surprising personal likeness, deserves all the acclaim he has had for 
his performance. But you have only to read Sherwood’s script before 
seeing the play to know that it is the dramatist who has given this 
Lincoln the spark of life. 

Abe Lincoln in Illinois carries through three periods of Lincoln’s 
life — in and about New Salem, Illinois, in the 1830's; in and about 
Springfield, Illinois, in the 1840’s; the years 1858 to 1861 to the day 
when Lincoln, as President-Elect, parted with his neighbors at the 
railroad station to go on his honored and lonely way: 

‘Let us live to prove that we can cultivate the natural world that 
is about us, andthe intellectual and moral world that is within us, 
so that we may secure an individual, social and political prosperity, 
whose course shall be forward, and which, while the earth endures, 
shall not pass away.’ 

Which is a good speech for a dramatist to end on, especially a 
dramatist who, years before, ended his preface to a very different 
play, The Queen’s Husband, with this paragraph: 

“The moon is not unattainable. Playwrights have reached for it in 
the past; they have even brought it down to earth, and pasted it on 
a back-drop. The moon is never more beautiful than when it is seen 
shining down on an insecure balcony, in a canvas Verona.’ 
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The New Theatre Dance 


GEORGE W. BEISWANGER 


WwW the rounding out of a five-year cycle of production at the 
Bennington School of the Dance it becomes plain that the 
modern dance has succeeded in reaching its most important objective, 
the creation of an American theatre dance. To those who identify 
theatre with the existing commercial stage, this statement may seem 
ill-considered. In order to comprehend what the modern dance is 
doing by way of genuine theatre art, we need a definition which, 
while it may slight some of Ibsen and Shaw, will serve to include the 
essential theatric values of vaudeville, the circus and the minstrel 
show, of the motion picture, the radio drama and the dance, not to 
mention that considerable bulk of Maxwell Anderson and O'Neill, of 
Shakespeare and the Greek dramatists, which breaks through the 
narrow confines of the stage play. 

As a starting-point, let us say that a theatre art, in contrast with — 
a predominantly personal or ‘recital’ art, is distinguished by the fact 
that its materials are already to a considerable extent embodied 
aesthetically in forms belonging not so much to the personal artist 
as to his audience. Theatre material already lies half-formed in the 
body of general culture. There are story rituals there: pursuit, danger 
and escape; virtue tried and triumphant or tempted and redeemed; 
the hero who suffers, dies and rises again. There are heroes, then, and 
villains as well: the honest son of toil, the rascal, the rebel, the tyrant, 
the benevolent ruler; the Corn King and the Spring Queen. The 
superman and the divinities who walk on the screen or whisper through 
the microphone or stalk across the footlights already exist in the 
popular song, the gossip column and the confession magazine, that 
is to say, in the trade arts which administer first aid to the imagina- 
tive needs of the folk. It is the business of true theatre to take these 
fabulous creatures and give them the chance to ‘live out’ the full 
significance of the myths whose folk-land of story they inhabit. 

In short, theatre art from Punchinello to King Oedipus is an im- 
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mediate and direct presentation of ‘life’ as a folk sees it when imagi- 
natively stirred by its own legends, divinities and ideals. It is a ritual 
‘imitation’ (to use a badly misunderstood word), a passionate dis- 
play, of the patterns which experience falls into when it is made to 
issue out of the possibilities imaginatively allowed to it by a group 
culture. The aesthetic force of that imitation lies in its evocative 
power: the magical powers and personalities which inhabit the folk 
imagination are made to walk the boards, and this living illusion of 
their being in turn calls forth in the spectator a rapt sense of inti- 
mate participation in the otherwise secret forces and processes of life. 
What I have just said is, of course, not to be interpreted in any 
esoteric sense. Theatre simply presents with transparent conviction 
what the imagination is always doing with experience when at its 
depths the ambiguities of everyday life are cut away and the fun- 
damental forces are allowed to operate according to their own logic. 
In theatre, the juggler is made to be inordinately clever; thus we can 
see how and why juggling can be a meaningful way of life. In theatre, 
the fool’s folly touches the skies; we see why men must slip on banana 
peels and get tangled up with their golf clubs. In theatre, the vicious 
impulses are made satanic; we see why the bad man has to be what 
he is and why we must hate him. In theatre, the defeated man becomes 
heroic in dimension; we see why he must suffer and how he can tri- 
umph even in death. So O’Neill in Mourning Becomes Electra is true 
theatre, and Dreiser’s Jennie Gerhardt and American Tragedy. Thomas 
Benton in the Frankie and Johnny of the Missouri murals is true 
theatre, and so is Diego Rivera when he paints the class conflict. 
Many other examples might be given. All point to the fact that the- 
atre, which is a magical thing, an afflatus that lifts those who partici- 
pate in it out of the confines of separated personality into a richly 
communal experience, can be created only in a certain national or 
folk environment. It is obvious, I think, that a repressed or imagi- 
natively impoverished people are incapable of genuine theatre. Nor 
is it possible to a people who lack a history, who live so close to the 
edge of the struggle for mere existence that they dare not take time 
out to contemplate the land in which they walk or to dwell upon 
the past out of which they have come. Such people in dying do not 
look with regret upon the ‘dear land’ they are about to leave, nor are 
they ‘gathered to their forefathers’. And so they lack a theatre art. 
If the modern dance, then, has actually achieved a theatre art, 
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this fact in itself is of utmost significance in interpreting the present 
state of American culture. It means, when taken in conjunction 
with our new architecture, our reborn mural art, our Federal Theatre 
projects, our multiplying orchestras, our vigorous regional schools of 
painting, our industrial arts, our Thomas Wolfes and even our Holly- 
wood, that, despite all that disappoints and galls one in the present 
scene, we are actually in the midst of the renascence for the signs of 
which our prophets still anxiously scan the horizon. 

It is therefore significant that the impulse towards theatre has 
been present in the modern dance from the start. It was implicit in 
the urge which led to the rebirth of the dance, the desire to find a 
dance which would communicate American meanings and values to 
an American audience. With Isadora Duncan the endeavor to make 
of movement an autonomous art medium had a quite practical and 
even utilitarian purpose: discovering what it was we had to say to 
ourselves that could be said in dance. Only by exploring the move- 
ments of an emotionally charged American could the meanings and 
the sources of that emotion be uncovered and expressed. 

In order to create a genuine theatre dance, it was therefore neces- 
sary to reject the theatre dance as it then existed and to go for a 
time another way. We are beginning to see, I think, why these revo- 
lutionary artists had to dissociate themselves from the ballet and de- 
clare their independence of the ‘story dance’. As a matter of fact, 
none of them rejected theatre or story in and of itself, nor irrevocably 
cut themselves off from the forms and the vocabulary of the ballet. 
The modern dance sought significant story from its very inception, as 
the programs of the late twenties abundantly testify; and it never 
really took its eyes off the stage. What these artists actually turned 
against was the stage and the story of outworn rituals and faiths: the 
tales of little loves and impotent passions; the theatre of tinsel and 
conspicuous display; the hollow traditions that cluttered the nine- 
teenth-century graveyard of the past. 

Like all artists of the recent decades, these dancers had to go for a 
time underground. When Martha Graham and Doris Humphrey and 
Charles Weidman left the Denishawn company for the garret, the 
studio and the recital hall, and when Hanya Holm left her native 
country for a foreign land, they deserted the only audience which 
dance at that time seemed to have. To all appearances it meant exile, 
and for generations there had been no ‘exile’s return’. What these 
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artists risked, therefore, was another mournful episode in the history 
of ‘modern art’: the starved artist and the moribund art; the aesthetic 
manifesto and the little cult; the personal tragedies and the post- 
mortem exploitation; another ism, another religion of art, another 
series of spiritual, and even physical, suicides. 

That none of this actually happened is, of course, the miracle of the 
modern dance. Instead of meeting the fate of the self-isolated artist, 
these dancers succeeded in reaching their goal, the creation of a new 
communal art. The factors accounting for this happy culmination are 
numerous, as one might expect. For one thing, these artists did not 
actually expatriate themselves, in either a physical or a spiritual 
sense. The decision, for example, to leave the Denishawns was in 
effect a decision to return to America. For the company had been 
essentially a venture in exoticism; the dance had tried to find its 
salvation in past cultures and foreign lands. 

In the second place, Graham, Holm, Humphrey and Weidman had 
been thoroughly steeped in the sense of theatre by their years with 
the Denishawns or the schooling in the tradition of Van Laban; it 
was in their blood. For all their act of revolt, they still wanted to 
create a theatre dance; and for all their isolation, they were never 
entirely cut off from the commercial stage. Although there were few 
opportunities to carry the new art into the established playhouses, 
yet as one thinks of the absolute isolation of a Cézanne or a Henry 
James, one is impressed not so much by the solitariness of these 
artists as by the luck which from time to time brought them even into 
Broadway productions. Furthermore, they saw to it from the start 
that they did not work alone. While for a time only the solo recital 
was practicable by way of a public performance, yet each artist 
gathered his or her own group, and thus continuously confronted 
the problems of the theatre dance. 

In the third place, these artists were fortunate enough (again I 
am thinking of the tragic lives of so many nineteenth-century writers 
and painters) to make almost immediate personal contact with those 
who were to serve as the evangelists of the new dance and bring it into 
early contact with its natural audience. They were twentieth-century 
Americans, of tough fabric and sound stock, to an unusual extent un- 
embarrassed by sensitive skins and the personal vagaries of the 
romantic artist. For them, to dance meant to dance with a group 
and for a people. They were thus ready to accept the challenge, for 
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CHARLES WEIDMAN IN OPUS 51 


Weidman has never exhibited more surely his comprehension of the ballet’s 
theatrical structure and his faculty for transforming travesty and panto- 
mime into dance than in the new composition which critics acclaim as his 
greatest contribution to the modern dance. George Beiswanger writes of 
Opus 57, ‘In its highest reaches . . . the dance becomes an affirmation 
which another more believing age would have called godlike in quality.’ 











MARTHA GRAHAM in ‘Indian Episode’, a scene from American Docu- 
ment, one of the ‘most profoundly moving’ of the modern dramatic dances. 
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example, of the Bennington project when it came, if in fact they did 
not actually create the occasion for that challenge by a hearty 
reception of the teachers of dance in their own studios, and a readiness 
to take their dance at every opportunity into educational circles. 
They had the good judgment to see that a community comprising a 
cross-section of American life and including all kinds of ambitious 
dancers, from real talent to the ‘dub’, was their metier. And one can 
in all justice say that Bennington served them well. It not only helped 
to build them a country-wide audience, but it presented in tangible, 
concrete form the need for an enlarged theatre dance. 

To complete the story, this dance came to fruition in the days of 
the thirties, in the depression years, these years of taking stock and 
digging deeper roots into the American soil. It is a product of a time 
when the prodigal son came to himself and said, ‘I will arise and go to 
my father.’ So, it not only responded to the pressures of economic, 
political and social stirrings under New Deal life, but felt intimately, 
and in a sense helped to create, its reborn Americanism and its renewed 
vision of the American dream. 

What exactly is this theatre dance like? The answer to this ques- 
tion raises fundamental problems. How can dance have theatre con- 
tent at all? How is it possible to express through movement alone 
that which exists originally in the form of the inner dream? How can 
dance become genuine theatre and still remain dance? 

The past five years in dance have largely been spent in working 
out the solutions to these problems. The shrewd person will naturally 
suppose that there can be no one right way to the exclusion of all 
others, and this guess is strikingly confirmed by the mature and highly 
characteristic work which the summer at Bennington brought forth 
from each of the major artists. Opus 57, Dance of Work and Play and 
Dance Sonata, American Document, and in its own vein the Passacaglia, 
are all theatre dance, as we have defined it; all evoke feelings and 
passions, legends and presences which are deeply embedded in the 
American spirit. But no two approach the problem of the theatre 
dance in exactly the same way, and no two are alike. They are con- 
sequently worth studying as indications of the wide area of experience 
which the theatre dance is able to invade and occupy. 


From the historical standpoint, the immediate import of Charles 
Weidman’s Opus 57 is its assimilation of the theatrical structure of 
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the ballet. I have in mind not the forms of the court dance out of 
which the ballet grew, but the kind of spectacle which the ballet be- 
came, especially in its later development. Opus 57 opens with a 
Promenade; it has a short solo recitative; it continues with a Comedia, 
a pantomime in the authentic mode; it uses a solo and a duet form 
without introductory or transitional material; it concludes with a 
Spectacle. The women are not afraid to look lovely; the men revel in 
acrobatics. Pantomime pervades the whole piece, pantomime reflected 
upon and abstracted until its chief point is dazzle of movement and the 
effect of irresistible aliveness which it evokes. 

All this is in the spirit of the ballet. How then does Opus 57 differ 
from the customary work in this form? Obviously, the vocabulary of 
movement is new, and it is immeasurably more vital and resourceful. 
From the standpoint of theatre, two other differences are even more 
significant. For one thing, the dance is surcharged with the spirit of 
the three-ring circus (as John Martin in his review acutely observed) ; 
that is to say, an indigenous American entertainment-pattern domi- 
nates the artificialities of the old form and bends them to significant 
use. What pulls Opus 57 together and gives it point is the myth of the 
ringmaster, embodied in Weidman with extraordinary energy and wit. 
He makes of himself a theatric presence around whom the life of the 
dance revolves and at whose beck and call it comes into being. It is a 
mature example of what his central artistic intent has perhaps al- 
ways been, for Weidman belongs to the genus of lively spirits who in 
vaudeville, circus and burlesque have made the stage an excuse for 
the comic display of the vehemence that characterizes the American 
man of action, who builds far-flung empires and leads wild animals by 
the nose. 

The material of his dance is thus inescapably American and as con- 
temporary as the comic sheet. Weidman’s art is, of course, built on an 
allusive base. Every movement has some subtle affinity to the ges- 
ture, the walk and the patter of the native American. The ‘dance’ 
of it lies in the fact that the affinity is not labeled as such, so that 
one’s conscious mind recognizes and identifies the gesture offhand. 
Gesture does become pantomime, but the pantomime in turn is 
transformed into dance by an identification of the dancer with the 
movement which he caricatures. Comedy is permeated by dance be- 
cause the artist has succeeded in penetrating gesture to its core; he 
has got at the essence of the ways in which men move. The result is 
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that in its highest reaches, for instance the solo at the heart of Opus 57, 
the dance becomes an affirmation which another more believing age 
would have called godlike in quality and power. I trust that this does 
not sound too labored and esoteric, for that would imply a pretentious- 
ness in Weidman’s touch which is never so much as hinted at. 


At first glance, the dance which Doris Humphrey has composed 
to Bach’s Passacaglia in C minor might seem to signify that the artist 
has turned away from the interests which created Theatre Piece, With 
My Red Fires and New Dance. Actually, this is not the case. As one 
studies this latest work, it becomes apparent that it really furnishes 
the vantage point from which to inspect the particular theatrical 
quality that pervades the trilogy. For the Passacaglia is not a homage 
to Bach, a commentary on the notes of the music or an interpretation 
of it in terms of movement. What one experiences as the dance un- 
folds is an evocation springing directly from the rhythmic pattern 
that pulses measure by measure throughout the whole composition, 
and so worked out that the spiritual forces operating within the 
music come alive in the dance and make their presence magically felt. 

In essence, music is the drama of passionate inner movement 
articulated in sound. Isadora Duncan was therefore on the right track 
when she turned to it in her search for the first movements of the 
dance. This is not the only road, as we shall see when we come to 
Martha Graham, and the artist who takes it has to sacrifice that type 
of theatre which presents these same inner forces in dramatic con- 
flict with outer circumstance. But there remains the inner drama 
which results when under favorable circumstances the energies of life 
flow freely according to their own laws; and Doris Humphrey has am- 
ply proved that this drama can be made the substance of a theatre art. 

Let it be further noted that theatre of this sort speaks with unusual 
directness to the American of today who is in any sense a cultivated 
person. Few other contemporary peoples have so wholeheartedly 
taken possession of the world of music. Its rhythms, its values, its 
very legendry impregnate and energize our present culture: they 
transform jazz at its best into the most intricate and elegant of folk 
music; they build a tonal land through which the motion picture 
walks; they send the college student out into the night to sing, as I 
have heard him do, the melodies of the Ninth Symphony. 

The breath itself, felt as the pulse of time, is the germ of music, 
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and it is out of this that Doris Humphrey builds her dance. I have 
intimated that the Passacaglia furnishes the best clue to the type of 
theatre which results from a dance so generated. The work is a mirror 
in which one comes to see how largely her trilogy (of Theatre Piece, 
With My Red Fires and New Dance) lies outside the region of drama 
when it is narrowly and technically defined. If the point of the trilogy 
actually were the external story, the conflict, for example, of the rebel 
artist and the maternal woman as they fight it out for supremacy, 
then I do not think that it would ever really come off. To carry across 
in that way, costumes, characterization and dialogue would have to 
be added, at least by the imagination, and the product would no 
longer belong in the realm of dance. 

What the Passacaglia helps one to see is that Doris Humphrey’s 
purpose really lies elsewhere. The conflicting forces, which on the stage 
or in the dance drama would become personages in the round, take 
form in the trilogy as movement themes whose interplay is as inner 
and harmonious as the motifs in a musical composition. Her theatre, 
in short, is not a matter of things, forces and events. It remains es- 
sentially personal and inwrought. The inner or symphonic drama 
constitutes the essence of her dance. 


Hanya Holm, in her preoccupation with the delight of movement in 
space and with her remarkable sensitivity to that which is most vivid 
among the characteristics of the American people as a folk has, in 
Dance of Work and Play and in Dance Sonata, succeeded in bringing 
into being the substance of a theatre dance which has the vigor and 
the delicacy of a fairy tale that is not so much told as listened to. 
Obviously, I am using such terms as fairy tale and folk dance in a 
definitive rather than an historical sense. Hanya Holm derives none 
of her matter from the folklore of the past, and she is too intelligent 
and centrally organized an artist to go borrowing from the Savoy 
or the country barn. 

Because of this she creates in many ways the most immediately 
exciting theatre of the contemporary dance, as those who witnessed 
Trend will testify. In her work one can always find rhythms that are 
dramatically conceived and developed, melodies in movement that 
take the breath away, and a stage which isn’t a stage at all but the 
rallying ground of the openness which surrounds it, a centre towards 
which dancers spring but from which they also continually fly. And 
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never-ending movement: martial movement, waltz movement, rondo 
movement, grazioso movements. This is the dramatic force out of 
which her dance is generated. The plots-in-movement which result 
are as simple in their basic choreography as the folk dance; but their 
working out is subtle and refined, for this is the most tuneful and 
decorative of all these highly individualized idioms, and the most 
congenial to the suite basis on which the sonata is built. 

Onecan say, then, that Hanya Holm has caught the American folk 
in its moments of pure excitement, exuberance and animal joy. Her 
dance is master of the mode of the ‘sheer’: sheer pleasure, sheer good 
spirits, sheer dread, sheer anything you might choose to mention, 
provided it is all simple and direct and naive. Whenever she can trans- 
late a question, a menace, a catastrophe into a theme in space, she is 
ready to dance; and the audience dances with her in spirit. For we like 
to take our joys and our troubles out into a space which is as order- 
conscious as that which we have built with our complicated tech- 
niques, but which has regained the spontaneity and freedom of the 
great outdoors; and this is the theatre of Holm’s dance. 


The kind of theatre which American Document creates is, in my 
judgment, the most difficult challenge which the dance can accept. 
Dance is conceived as an expression of the power of the human spirit 
in actual relation with the external forces which aid or hinder man in 
his effort to live. Martha Graham’s goal is thus a stupendous one: 
dance for her has to become what music was for Richard Wagner, a 
theatre presentation of the drama of man’s experience, not in closed 
and locked innerness but on the stage of realized things, forces and 
events. 

Part of the difficulty which was bound to confront anyone who 
sought a dance of this sort was the universal prevalence in dance of a 
false method of approach. I refer to the traditional ‘dance drama’, 
which involved the working out of stage plots through the medium of 
movement. Obviously this meant an attempt to suggest the actor, 
and the play as well, by a sort of half-revealed, half-hidden pan- 
tomime and a kind of intense emotionalism. Conceived in these 
terms, the dramatic dance was bound to fail; for when it was dance 
it was not drama, and when it was drama it was not dance. 

The search for a dramatic dance was made more difficult by the 
fact that nothing else existed by way of a respectable American art- 
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form which even indicated a solution along more valid lines. American 
art was singularly lacking in those techniques by which feelings are 
projected into things, and the very desire to do so was inhibited and 
repressed so far as conscious art-making was concerned. Even the 
dramatist who, like Eugene O’Neill, sensed how absolutely necessary 
it was, for the sake of art, to break down this wall of separation be- 
tween passion and gesture, between motion and emotion, could man- 
age to do so only by an act of violence. The melodrama of his plays 
is a measure of the effort required to storm the barrier and hold it 
against all inner attack. 

The first thing Martha Graham had to do, therefore, was to expend 
her energies, regardless of the cost, on one objective, the forcing out of 
her deepest feelings into the light of day through the power of expres- 
sive movement. It was impossible to use a traditional alphabet of ges- 
ture in which movements were arbitrarily assigned meanings, nor was 
it sufficient simply to manufacture a new set of symbols. It was equally 
inadequate, as far as her particular quest was concerned, to allow mere 
movement to generate its own exciting life, as Weidman and Holm 
have done, or with Doris Humphrey to create a ritual of the inner 
drama alone, valid as each of these approaches was for the particular 
artist who used it. A more radical departure had to be made. 

I have said that Martha Graham found no help at this point in the 
recognized art traditions and values of her own country. This is true 
so far as her own race was concerned. But she did find a clue in the 
dance of the American Indian. It lies in even so small a matter as the 
difference between the American and the Indian way of taking the 
walk, the jump or the leap. The American habitually rises from the 
floor in order to fall back into it again; it is a negation of life (Martha 
Graham would say), a return to the earth unilluminated by the 
flight which has been made and uninformed by its joy. The Indian 
on the contrary habitually goes into the floor in order to spring from 
it into the air; for him, it is an affirmation, a sending forth of emo- 
tion into the open world. This difference she discovered in everything 
that the Indian did. She learned that he felt nothing which did not 
immediately and naturally spring into movement, which was not 
already of the nature of movement. It was this which made his 
dance dramatic. 

From these beginnings, a long path had to be trodden before a 


dance like American Document was possible. One had to learn how to 
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use the group and all its possible subdivisions as dramatically as one 
used oneself. A way had to be found to objectify the rhythm which 
sustained the life of the dance, so that its beat never died down or 
leaned solely upon the accompanying instrument. Since words are 
objectifications of feelings and values, the voice had to be used in a 
way that laid bare the roots of vocalization in movement and made 
of the word a dramatis persona in its own right. For the eye as well as 
for the muscles, the dance had to be so ordered that it would reveal, 
as in modern painting and architecture, the organization which 
feelings are capable of projecting into things. Finally one had to dis- 
cover, if one could, a natural American art-form, indigenous but per- 
haps culturally unrecognized and by that very fact capable of serving 
as a vehicle of communication and as a mold into which the dance 
forms borrowed from western Europe could be poured and thus com- 
pletely naturalized. All this had to come experimentally, with many 
uncertain starts and incomplete conclusions, while a partially be- 
wildered public sensed both the power of the effort and the inti- 
mation of surer triumphs to come. 

It is American Document which brings the long and arduous search 
to its consummation. Within the framework of the minstrel show it 
creates the most profoundly moving and completely satisfying 
dramatic dance which the writer has ever witnessed. The use of a de- 
spised and neglected folk-form is a touch of sheer genius; for it not 
only represents a triumph of communication but affords the most 
elastic structure conceivable for a documentary dance. The ‘Walk 
Around’, in which the minstrel strut is transformed into a thing of 
transparent pride, introduces and concludes the dance and binds 
together its several segments. The end-men have become a diminutive 
pair whose unbounded energy and impudent thrust raise the tradi- 
tional roles into a realm of delight. The interlocutor furnished the 
necessary excuse for the introduction of the voice; and what happens 
after it is there makes one realize that only an excuse was needed, for 
its presence is amply vindicated by the integral role which it plays 
in the dance. 

Within this framework, then, the dance unfolds. The introductory 
theme of the ‘Walk Around’ is immediately taken up by the two prin- 
cipals (American Document is Martha Graham’s first use of a man 
dancer * in recent years) who transform it into an affirmation of the 
* Eric Hawkins of the American Ballet Caravan 
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energy and faith out of which an independent republic was forged. 
Then, to words from the Declaration of Independence, comes a 
statement of the revolutionary spirit which, dispensing with the 
melodrama of battles and debates, asserts the passion for freedom and 
the determination to defend one’s rights. 

In the same directness and simplicity of manner, the Indian figure 
of the next dance evokes the love of the dispossessed for the country 
which was taken from them; the statement is deepened and enlarged 
by interlocutor and group in Lament for the Land. As the occasion for 
the Puritan Episode which follows, the voice of the interlocutor brings 
the words of Jonathan Edwards and the Song of Songs into ironic 
opposition. The ‘Walk Around’, always taking up the transition, 
opens the way for the next episode, a dance of emancipation. 

A quick transition, and the interlocutor calls to mind ‘things we 
are ashamed of . . . Sacco-Vanzetti, share-croppers, the Scottsboro 
boys . . .’ to the eloquent accompaniment of the group dance; and 
enumerates the grounds for our pride: ‘Our land, our rights, the word, 
Democracy’. The new age finds expression in a haughty variation on 
the cake-walk, punctuated by the end-men with cartwheels. Then 
we face today with its challenge of injustice, want and war. ‘We are 
three women; we are three million women; we are the mothers of the 
hungry dead; we are the mothers of the hungry living’ — done with 
voice and movement in antiphonal response. We are confronted with 
ourselves. ‘I am a man; I am a million men. I have a fear; it is you. 
I have a faith; it is myself. I have a hope; it is you’ — again with voice 
and dancer in dramatic duet. The dance of Declaration returns and, 
for the last time, the ‘Walk Around’, amplified and heightened for a 
quick climax and ‘Goodnight’. 

I have gone into some detail because only by outlining the con- 
tent of the work can one gain some conception of the magnitude of 
the conquest here achieved in the dramatic dance. It is the old dance 
drama in essential aim, but completely transformed by the integrity 
of an art which has swept away all excrescences and subterfuges and 
relied solely on the resources that dance is able to summon and order. 
With American Document the most difficult problem of the theatre 
dance is solved. What we do with that solution remains to be seen. 
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MIKHAIL MORDKIN AND HIS PUPILS 


At the King-Coit School in New York Mikhail Mord- 
kin brings to the young dancers the product of his 
years of experience in formalized ballet and his associa- 
. tion with the great Russian traditions of choreography. 
The pupils, in turn, join to this rich background a new 
vigor and natural interpretation which is truly American. 
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THE GOLDEN CAGE 


The dance-drama which Catharine Cook Smith has 
based on the lyrics of Blake’s Songs of Innocence 
allows the pupils of the King-Coit School to unite 
their study of acting, music and dancing. The 
production, which will be repeated again this 
spring, has a special musical score by the late 
Arthur Whiting and is directed by Dorothy Coit, 
with costumes and scenery designed by Edith King. 
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Moving Picture Goals 
ERIC KNIGHT 


fe PATH of future progress in any art form can be charted only 
when we have established a clear understanding of the powers and 
peculiar virtues of the medium. The understanding and the progress 
go hand in hand. 

In the field of the motion picture there is little of this clear under- 
standing of powers and virtues. What progress we have made in the 
film has been rather an accidental stumbling forward in the dark. 

This is, perhaps, more a criticism of motion picture criticism than 
of motion picture factories. 

Surely the highest function of criticism is to clarify and make 
understandable the newest progress, and then to point forward to 
even further avenues of advancement. The best motion picture critics 
barely attain the first. 

True, it is not to be supposed that most film critics feel called on to 
go forward into the theoretical, or that most of their publications 
would be particularly interested in their doing so. Because of this, the 
best criticism of films we have in America may be classified as rather 
good sarcasm, tinged with a weary what-the-hellness. Standards go 
by the board and the reviewers cheer too loudly upon the slightest 
evidence of sane work, simply because they are wearied by their own 
monotony of sneers. 

Cheering for the second-rate because, clearly, it is better than the 
third-rate, doesn’t make it first-rate. And in the field of the film the 
really first-rate lies in the future. The very strength and power and 
dynamic impact of the visual expressive form indicate this. Such a 
powerful medium surely will speak in powerful tones of important 
subjects in the future. That it has not reached a maturity in tech- 
nique nor subject yet should not becloud the eyes of those who 
should point toward its maturity. 

Had the three B’s never been born, and music reached no level 


today beyond ‘This Is My First Affair’, the great critic would be he 
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who everlastingly and insistingly proclaimed music’s capability of 
achieving nobility. Had steel and stone as building material been 
discovered only at the turn of the century, the great critic would be he 
who could see beyond wattle huts and evoke a vision of praying piles 
of pyramids, the grace of the Parthenon, the singing lines of cathedrals 
and skyscrapers. And, even more than that. The great critic would be 
able to excite other men’s beliefs in his visions. 

The motion picture is now in the wattle hut stage, the era of its 
do-re-mi banalities. One need not be a visionary to contend that it 
can reach the glories that the other media have in their periods of 
greatness. 

The main block to progress — all progress — is the assumption 
that all-seeing wisdom, and not accident, has achieved the status quo. 
Hollywood exists, with its massive combines and top-heavy structures. 
Because it exists we assume it was the logical growth; we are too prone 
to feel that because this is the way Hollywood makes films, then ¢his, 
most irretrievably and irrevocably, is the way films should be made. 

It is human to accept as proper what we have. We accept Holly- 
wood just as we accept the cities that we live in. A moment’s con- 
sideration tells us that our cities are a fearsome jumble of streets, 
incapable of carrying the burden of traffic that we push into them, 
wildly stirring together humans and machines in a dangerous manner 
—a mass of bricks and stone has coagulated, haphazard and dis- 
organized, under the impulses of the moment and the varying desires 
of hundreds of thousands of uncoordinated minds. Hollywood has 
grown the same way, and we accept it in the same way. But the clear 
mind still asks if the reason for acceptance is good enough. 

To bring sanity and order to itself, of course, a city can start zon- 
ing, tear away slums, gash through parkways, widen arterials. In other 
words, it destroys parts of itself to bring health to the other parts. 
Whether Hollywood can and will destroy part of itself to bring the 
cinema to health is a question unanswered. It would need to destroy 
many of its most beloved creeds. 

It would need, first of all, to destroy its firm belief that the film is a 
thing that runs a little over an hour and which tells a fictional story in 
which old faces appear in new costumes. 

That the film has a field in fiction, that it can and should produce 
drama as sheer entertainment, is not denied. But this is only one 
field, and the one which seems to have been worked to boredom for the 
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Armand Denis-Universal Films 


DARK RAPTURE, a film made in the Belgian Congo, has many fine scenes 
of Watusi dance ceremonies. Unlike most African dancers, these giants of 
Egyptian ancestry stamp violently, raise their feet high and, as their 
broad smiles indicate, never lose complete muscular and mental control. 
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SABLE CICADA, one of the very few motion pictures made in China with- 

out the help or iesleumee of Occidental directors, and soon to be shown 
here, is also the first attempt to transfer the traditional Chinese theatre to 
the screen. No concessions to Western standards have been made except 
those actually demanded by photographic technique. The story is drawn 
from the classic ‘San Kuo’ romance of the Han dynasty and tells of a patri- 
otic attempt made by a young girl-musician to thwart the plans of a tyrant 
minister who plots to ov erthrow the E mperor. The film, which has Violet 
Koo in the title role, contains many fine scenes of ancient costuming and 
is accompanied by a musical score ‘built upon old rhythms and melodies 
recently found by antiquarians. Studio production was twice interrupted 
by the destruction of sets during the Japanese bombardment of Shanghai. 
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moment. Certainly it seems we have reached a temporary vanishing 
point in fiction films. Personally I cannot see that we have done any- 
thing in the last ten years or so that has carried this division of film- 
work beyond Caligari, Storm Over Asia, parts of Tabu, most of Sunrise. 

The only thing one can say is that sound has now come in since 
the earlier days of Weine, Murnau, Flaherty, Pudovkin, Eisenstein, 
Pabst and Griffith. Sound is here, but it hasn’t made the fiction film 
any more complete and powerful as an entity — unless it is that we 
can now hear, as well as see, a tapdancer. 

The immediate progress of the film is not coming in the over- 
worked fictional field. Perhaps the best progress in film in the last 
decade has come, not from Hollywood, but from the documentary 
wings. And I feel strongly that the greatest progress of the immediate 
future will come from the same direction. In documentary, I see no 
purpose in making comparisons between the American and British 
groups. The British group is older and more closely organized than the 
American, and that is all. There is honor enough for all in such as 
America’s Plow That Broke the Plains and The River, and Britain’s 
Drifters, Night Mail, Shipyard and Coal Face. 

It would seem that the present goal for documentary would be 
a ready interchange of ideas and men between Britain and America, 
a constant striving for technical standards to equal the general con- 
cepts and ideas being expressed, and a concerted drive to teach the 
public that a live camera observing life itself and its problems can be 
far more exciting than a Hollywood highlight on the star’s cheek-bone. 

The chance for documentary to make progress is greater since the 
recent fall from power of the newsreels. The newsreels have become 
anemic under the control of the Hollywood companies, reflecting the 
personal bias of the companies and the ever-present fears of the film 
structure of the Coast. The general policy seems to present drab, 
routine subjects conceived and edited in a manner that a small-town 
weekly newspaper editor would sniff at — unless the editor happened 
to be the one who wrote each week his leading editorial on the evils of 
the man-eating shark, and explained: ‘Well, | don’t ever want to upset 
anybody or make ’em sore at the paper — and everybody’s agin’ the 
man-eating shark.’ 

The newsreels’ desire to offend nobody at home, and keep fiction- 
film quotas from being whittled abroad, seems to remove from the 
screen every topic that is of any importance to most of us most of the 
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time. ‘News’ is limited to fashions, beauty parades, Lew Lehr’s semi- 
scatologies, and the U. S. fleet going through the Panama Canal. 

Thus dies the newsreel, waiting for blood-infusions. And thus rises, 
by reverse processes, the March of Time. 

This feature is indication of the strength of film method. Being 
neither a newsreel (for it re-acts the news rather than catches it) nor a 
documentary (although it is nearer this than a newsreel) it is the one 
new film-method invented in the past decade. Its dramatizing of a 
subject, through any of the colors on the film-method palette, and its 
bold and vigorous choice of subjects make it the best new contribution 
since Griffith invented the closeup — if, as he claims, he did. 

The March of Time is a goal in itself — one of the few that has 
been reached in the film. 

Perhaps the goal that can be seen most clearly, and the one to 
which such pitiful progress has been made, is the educational film. 
Everyone admits that the film is a masterful teacher. Extensive experi- 
ments at Harvard cleared up the misconception that it taught only in 
a quick-surface way. (For film-taught classes were slightly above book- 
taught ones in high school at the end of six months’ instruction. An 
examination three months later showed the film-taught pupils with a 
higher retention and the difference between the two sections was 
widened. An examination in another three months showed the gap 
even wider. The film-taught children remembered more than the book- 
taught ones did. Even more amazing, some of the film-taught got 
higher returns after six months than they did at the end of the course.) 

All agree, films are a strong, vehement method of teaching. We do 
little about it beyond agreeing on it. 

There are several obstacles. One of the greatest is the school 
bodies who presume that, somehow, the film is amusement, not 
‘schooling’, and that even if it does teach quickly and well, it is a 
dishonest way of getting knowledge, ducking the proper amount of 
tedious ‘boning’ in the good old-fashioned way at a book. 

Another bar is that most educational films are sadly lacking in one 
of two ways: either they are made by an educator who knows his 
subject, but not how to speak clearly in the new visual language, or 
made by a good film man to whom subject-matter is secondary. A 
third obstacle is that many teachers feel the class passes beyond 
personal instruction into the realm of standardized knowledge groups. 

Whatever the immediate bar, it is in educational films that there 
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is the greatest progress to be made at this time. The United States 
Army, commonly supposed to be backward, has been using films for 
knotty technical instruction at its highest schools for more than 13 
years. Perhaps education boards don’t mind being 13 years behind 
the army. 

In general, such progress as we have had in the field of the film 
during the last decade, has come from the groups where we can boil 
film-making down not to massive studios and great technical staffs, 
but to the smaller groups. 

Film-making today is still a highly technical job. It requires a man 
who knows a camera, a man who knows sound-recording, and a man 
who knows what he wants to say through the method and how to say 
it. Those qualities can be wrapped into one man. 

Small groups can make films cheaply. Those films can be stirring 
to watch. With the cheapening of cost of materials needed for produc- 
tion, as more young men grow up to ‘think’ in terms of filmic expres- 
sion, we shall get more worthy efforts. 

That there is little small-group production today should not be 
taken as a discouraging factor. It is exactly the reverse: a sign of the 
unexplored state of the field — one of the few in which a young man 
can pioneer and get in ahead of the rush. 

For no one can doubt that the demand for non-Hollywood films 
will increase with the future — not the way this world is going. 

The present turmoil of national and international affairs has shaken 
many men from their smugness. Few business men have failed to 
notice in that turmoil the waning of the daily press as a molder of 
public opinion; few have failed to note the rise of two other methods of 
shaping mass desires and ideas: the radio and the film. These men see 
participation in radio as simple — one merely buys time and says what 
one will between movements of a symphony or wisecracks of a come- 
dian. Utilizing the power of the screen is not so simple. But it is not to 
be thought that business and public leaders would not welcome any 
method that would give them entry to this vast publicizing field. 

So, roughly, we have this situation today: an unlimited supply of 
young men who wish to make films; a growing supply of potential 
sponsors who look longingly toward any method of using the screen’s 
power to extol their industries, explain their problems or popularize 
their points of view. For today political parties are calling in film men 
from the small groups; several large manufacturers have agreed recently 
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to subsidize non-fiction films. There is the demand, and the supply. 
Where those two things exist a link will always be formed between them. 

Much of the future of small-group production depends upon how 
this link is made. If the sponsor insists on, and gets, a vapid or clumsily 
propagandistic film of his industry he will have something refused by 
a public which has already turned down blatant ‘advertising films’, 
and fit only for interment in a vault except for projection at annual 
outings of his organization. If the producer adheres firmly to high 
standard, and gets the sponsor to allow a production of authenticity 
rather than lopsided propaganda, one that seeks to tell its story through 
the real magic and excitement of industry plus the human dignity of 
those who toil in it, then there will be many outlets. 

Such films, with the truest of all propaganda — the propaganda of 
truth — will need to seek no new audiences. The old audiences will 
accept them. Reaching those audiences presents a problem, but one 
that can be overcome by cooperation. 

We already have small-group producers well organized. These 
must coordinate, even through contribution of profits, to a central 
distribution organization which will place the product with independ- 
ent theatres in 35 mm., and with colleges, educational groups and clubs 
in 16 mm. And, finally, this central organization must be ready to 
protect itself and its tributaries against the raids of the Hollywood 
organizations, who surely will buzz round the honeypot at the first 
scent of commercial self-sustenance. 

In England such attempts by the large studios were not successful. 
The reason is clear. Inevitably a sponsored documentary is of second- 
ary importance in a large feature-film studio. It is only a burning, 
major consideration among the young men of the small-group pro- 
ducers who believe that in such productions lie a basis for the develop- 
ment of their companies and a field for rebirth of vigor in the films. 

The recent rebirth of vigor in the New York stage has been due 
largely to young ‘non-professionals’ who took up boldly when the 
purely commercial producers had decided the stage was utterly dead. 

A rebirth of life in the films can come the same way. People who 
have seen the theatre blossom into life again are beginning to have a 
suspicion that a man needn’t have a million dollars, a penthouse, nor 
a false aura of genius, to create stage drama that lives and that people 
watch gladly. Soon they may begin to suspect the same about films. 
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Newhouse Gaileries-Metropolitan Musical Bureau 


LA CUISINE FRANCAISE is one of the nine new compositions which 
Angna Enters, dance-mime, added to her repertory this year. Miss Enters, an 
artist and author as well as a dancer, has made a gouache study of the 
characterization and includes it in a New York showing of her paintings. 





THE FROGS of Aristophanes was the Winona State Teachers College’s first 
venture into Greek drama. Students designed and made the set, masks, 
properties and costumes, copying the donkey and Dionysus’ boat foam Roy 
C. Flickinger’s book on Greek drama. Changes in lighting were used to indi- 


cate different localities. Many ancient names were altered to those of modern 
politicians and dictators, as Dr. Gladys E. Lynch, director of the produc- 
tion, explained, ‘because we could not count on our audience having much 
knowledge of Greece, and because we felt Aristophanes would approve. 











To Architects: 
Stop! Look! Listen! 


Concerning Any Project for Building a Modern Theatre, and Concerning 
Especially the Architectural Competition of the American National Theatre 
and Academy for a Festival Theatre at Williamsburg, Virginia. 





 pasoapatard architects are accustomed to seek the service of ex- 
perts to solve their technical problems — such as heating, lighting, 
plumbing, steel, ventilation or acoustics. But there have been few 
opportunities offered to American architects to build theatres, and 
most of them know very little about the highly complex functional 
problems involved. Today with the recent flexible Building Code 
of the City of New York and new demands for housing community 
activities in the arts in an effective and economical building, a new 
set of problems is added to the old. As Lee Simonson, whose Basic 
Theatre Planning was one of the first attempts to clarify essentials, 
expresses it: ‘The theatres that are being built are not just theatres; 
they are part of a larger building complex in a building that has to 
serve a great many other purposes; and the problem is one of general 
planning in which the technical requirements of theatres have to be 
incorporated. Every one of these buildings has a different program, 
and will have a different kind of life in it when it gets built.’ The real 
answer, as Mr. Simonson goes on to say, ‘is that what the architect 
needs is a theatre consultant who has a feeling for architectural plan- 
ning, as well as technical experience in theatrical requirements, both 
maximums and minimums; and that such a theatrical consultant is 
essential from the development of the original parti through to its 
final form and through the actual installation of the building.’ 

A few ‘do’s’ and ‘don’ts’ will not answer the problem but they will 
help to focus attention on some outstanding difficulties. No one knows 
these problems better than the men and women actually at work in the 
theatre today. Caught in the wings in the middle of a rehearsal or at 
work in shop or studio, these artists and technicians have taken time 
out to jot down notes on the most crying needs in theatre planning. 
Their ‘do’s’ and ‘don’ts’ — the result of years of experience and ex- 
periment — will be of great value in charting the architect’s course. 


ROBERT EDMOND JONES, design- 

er and director 

— theatre should have plenty 
of stage space — depth, width, 

height; adequate storage space for 

scenery, costumes and properties; the 

latest and best lighting equipment; 


sound-proof, well-ventilated rehearsal 
rooms; adequate, easily accessible, 
well-ventilated dressing rooms; traps 
in the stage floor; a removable apron 
stage extending over the orchestra pit. 
The atmosphere of a theatre, not that of 
@ lecture hall or laboratory. 


LEE SIMONSON, designer, author of 
The Stage is Set 
on’t make the gridiron too low. 
60’ is a minimum. 

Don’t fail to leave offstage room on 
each side equal to at least half the 
width of the proscenium. 

Don’t make the proscenium too 
wide. 32’ to 34’ is ample for most pro- 
fessional productions, and certainly 
for most amateur ones. 

Be sure to plan the placing of the 
switchboard on the original parti, as 
the wiring conduits have to be laid 
when the foundations are put in and 
the walls go up. 

Reserve ample funds for an ade- 
quate switchboard and lighting con- 
trol system, for that is the nerve 
centre of the modern stage. 

[Mr. Simonson adds, and we agree, 
that these are only a few of the most 
elementary precautions and that they 
are typical of technical problems that 
can be discussed intelligently only in 
conjunction with the total design and 
all the details of the building.] 


ORSON WELLES, actor and director 
of the Mercury Theatre 
I’ A permanent houseboard is to be 
installed, be sure to leave space 
and adequate wiring outlets for the 
temporary boards which accompany 
almost every traveling company. 
. . « Don’t build a permanent cy- 
clorama which makes it impossible to 
fly a show. A permanent ‘cyc’ is very 
expensive to keep up and not half as 
useful as one which can be flown. . . . 
By all means have a complete counter- 
weight system. ... A built-in re- 
volving stage is bad, as it breaks up 
the trap area; it is much more im- 
portant to have the entire stage 
trapped, and to use temporary re- 
volving stages which are very cheap 
to install. A temporary revolving stage 
can be stored when it is not being 
used. 

The scene dock should be as large 
as the stage proper, with ample room 
for storage and painting. Even better 
to have the dock big enough so that a 
platform stage can also be accommo- 
dated. This would make it possible to 
set up a scene in the dock and push it 
directly onto the stage—a great 
economy of both time and space. 
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. . » Very important to have a flexible 
orchestra pit, which can be covered 
and used as an apron stage when so 
desired. . . . Anarchitectural prosce- 
nium which was both permanent and 
flexible would be of enormous value. 
If you could change the size of the 
proscenium, both at the sides and 
top as easily, say, as you can raise the 
curtain, it would do away with the 
expensive false proscenium ‘tabs’ 
made of extravagant, light-absorbent 
material. 

While there should, obviously, be 
ample leg room between rows, the 
seats should not be too far apart or 
too comfortable, as the audience must 
be made to sit up. If you make a thea- 
tre like a cocktail lounge, the play 
loses a third of its effect. . . . Most 
house lights are grossly inadequate. 
The house should be gay and brilliant 
when the curtain is down, frankly 
theatrical and gala, and not simply 
hygienic, as is the modern tendency. 


SAMUEL SELDEN, associate di- 
rector of The Carolina Playmakers, co- 
author of Modern Theatre Practice 
few NEw forms in the theatre will 
probably include a greater use of 

dancing, music and massed groups in 
different planes and on different 
levels. To provide free working op- 
portunities for these new elements, 
the theatre architect should give 
special consideration to two points: 
(a) plenty of simple, flexible space on, 
and in front of, the stage, é) good 
sight-lines from every part of the 
auditorium to all parts of every pos- 
sible acting area. Specifically, in re- 
gard to the stage, the theatre archi- 
tect should consider: 
1. An ample. proscenium opening. 
The frame should be neutral, free 
from any kind of ornamentation 
which might fail to harmonize with 
scenery and costumes in scenes played 
on a forestage. 
2. Facilities for the setting-up of a 
forestage — when needed. 
3- An adequate orchestra pit. 
4- Plenty of height on the stage, and 
plenty of wing and front-to-rear space. 
All unnecessary projections from the 
stage walls should be removed. 

Such mechanical devices as revolv- 
ing, sinking, rising and sliding stages 
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are luxuries, to be included only if the 
budget has a margin. The primary 
requisite is always flexible space. 


HAROLD BURRIS-MEYER and 
EDWARD C. COLE, authors of 
Scenery for the Theatre. [From a 
forthcoming book on theatre planning} 
ig 1s cheaper to build a good theatre 
than to build it wrong and then 
correct it. The following check list 
contains a few of the more important 
considerations necessary to good acous- 
tic design for legitimate theatres. 
1. Keep the noise level below 30 db. 
2. Beware parallel walls, they en- 
courage standing waves. 
3. Beware rear walls which follow the 
curve of the seats, they often cause 
focal points. 
4. Beware ceilings under balconies, 
parallel to the orchestra floor, they 
may cause pockets. 
5. Slope the ceiling for purposes of 
sound distribution rather than any 
other consideration, and provide even 
distribution throughout the house. 
Items 2 to § are qualitative con- 
siderations. Designs can be checked 
with respect to them by ripple tank 
and spark tests on models. The wave 
patterns must be satisfactory with 
the sound source anywhere on the 
stage, in the orchestra pit or at any 
speaker mounting position. 
6. Choose as your reverberation time 
that which falls half way between the 
optima for speech and music for the 
cubage in question unless provision 
has n made for controlling re- 
verberation time. 
7. Keep the reverberation times of 
all frequencies approximately equal 
throughout the audible range. 
8. Keep the reverberation time the 
same no matter to what extent the 
house is filled. 
g. Keep the house live. It is easy to 
tone down too live a house. Not even 
the best PA system can completely 
cure all the faults of a dead house. 
Items 7 to 9 limit the choice of 
surface materials for walls, ceiling, 
floor, seats and articles of a decorative 
nature. It has been found satisfactory 
to make calculations on the basis of a 
theatre in which the curtain is up and 
the set on the stage is an interior, with 
ceiling and velour side masking. 


DONALD OENSLAGER, designer, 
technician 
— sitting in the orchestra 
pays the same price for tickets and 
is entitled to an equally good view of 
the stage. Be sure to plan the side 
walls of the auditorium so that every 
seat has an equally free sightline of 
the whole stage scene. Designers, ac- 
tors and directors should not be forced 
to work 8’ from right and left of the 
proscenium to reach sightlines of bad 
seats. 

Be sure to provide more height 
backstage from the stage floor to the 
grid than may seem necessary to a 
non-theatre person. This space, of 
which the audience is unaware, is 
utilized by the designer, technician 
and electrician for storage, to facili- 
tate increased speed in scene changes 
and for economy in running expenses, 
The practicality of a production is 
limited by this area. ja adequate 
height backstage is never enough. 


WARREN MUNSELL, 
manager of The Theatre Guild 
OX-OFFICE accommodations in 
most theatres are completely 
inadequate, tucked away under the 
stairs or in some two-by-four cubby- 
hole. The ideal box-office should be at 
least 8’ by 12’, with outside ventila- 
tion. It should have two ticket 
windows — one for reservations, one 
for current sales — close enough to 
have access to each other, yet far 
enough apart so that two lines can 
form in front of them. It should be 
placed so that ticket buyers will be 
protected from the weather and will 
not get in the way of a coming 
into the theatre. Nearby, if possible 
connecting with the box-office, there 
should be a room the same size for the 
company manager and the advance 
press agent (independent of the house 
manager’s office). A washroom should 
be within easy access of these rooms. 
In the theatre proper, there should 
be two sets of lounge and rest rooms, 
one for the audience downstairs, one 
in the underpass of the balcony. Most 
theatres provide inadequate toilet 
facilities, especially for women; there 
should be ten toilets in each ladies’ 
washroom. . . . The coatroom should 
be located on the orchestra level. 
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At least 3’ should be added to the 
standard space of 32” required by law 
between the back to back of seats. 

Backstage, a vital thing is to have 
adequate loading and unloading ac- 
commodations — a large enough drive- 
way for two trucks, doors at least 12’ 
high and 8’ wide, with the stage floor 
at truck level, so that scenery can be 
pushed directly from the truck into 
the stage house without being carried. 


ALFRED LUNT, actor 

’D LIKE to see an architect plan his 
I stage first, and plan it very care- 
fully; then design the auditorium af- 
ter he is sure the stage is right. 

There should be at least four dress- 
ing rooms on the stage floor, each of 
them 8’ by 12’, or the equivalent, 
with running water and a connecting 
toilet. Actors have not got time to use 
hall washrooms. 

There should be ample space to 
hang clothes, mot in closets. And 
there must be outside ventilation. 

I would suggest that they light the 
house so that people can read their 
programs and so that the women 
show off to advantage. Top lighting is 
unbecoming to everyone except the 
Venus de Milo. 

There should be an ample orchestra 
pit (big enough to hold at least 25 
musicians) which can be covered and 
used as an apron stage. 

The whole front of the balcony, and 
gallery, should be wired for lights (for 
the stage). The lower these lights are 
the better. When you are very young, 
you are apt to think that spot lighting 
from the top is beautifully dramatic. 
By the time you are over forty, you 
won’t light from the top at all if you 
are interested in the women in the 
cast. Footlights, by all means — 
the kind you can put in or take out. 

A flexible proscenium which would 
form a part of the architecture of the 
front of the house would be marvel- 
ous. You wouldn’t have to use those 
loathsome black tabs on every set 
then. 

For heaven’s sake, have a sound- 
proof, fireproof room off-stage for 
stagehands to sit in and smoke and 
cough during the show. Many perform- 
ances have been practically killed by 
asthmatic stagehands. 


STANLEY McCANDLESS, Yale 
University Theatre, author of A Method 
of Lighting the Stage 
Me production methods de- 
mand a good cyclorama. A good 
cyclorama is one which presents pri- 
marily a smooth, unwrinkled surface 
through the entire expanse of the 
proscenium opening, thus serving to 
mask the sides and back walls of the 
stage from sight. It should be large 
enough to mask without using borders 
or wings because they tend to destroy 
the illusion of limitless depth when 
the cyclorama represents the sky. At 
other times it can serve as a suitable 
screen for the projection of patterns 
of light. 

2. Valuable as a full masking cyclo- 
rama is, it presents a definite problem 
of building design. When a scene is to 
be changed quickly the cyclorama 
must be ‘cleared’ instantly for remov- 
ing the present scene and bringing on 
the new one. This can best be accom- 
plished by ‘flying’ it so that the grid 
must be high enough to permit suf- 
ficient clearance under the cyclorama 
when it is raised. The grid should be 
20’ to 30’ higher than the height of the 
cyclorama itself. This is a must where 
no compromise is effective. 

3. Limited offstage space and limited 
height to the grid limit the variety of 
productions and plays that can be 
staged effectively. Most plays are 
written today for interior scenes be- 
cause playwrights are justifiably du- 
bious of the satisfactory staging of 
exterior scenes. Amateurs should not 
be expected to show greater ingenuity 
than the best professionals, yet the 
stages that most of the former are 
expected to use are more limited in 
space than the latter would even 
consider. 

4. Architects should throw away 
most of their reference material. A 
most viciouscirclehas developed where 
one architect copies the mistakes of 
another, where equipment companies 
are forced to list outmoded equip- 
ment to supply the ‘sticks’ because 
architects continue to specify it, and 
where the youthful glamour of an- 
other day secretly leads a middle-aged 
building committee to remember the 
day when footlights and borderlights, 
a few cutout wings and a backdrop 


TO ARCHITECTS 


were enough. Nor are most profes- 
sional theatres, where the greatest 
number of seats on the smallest tax- 
able area is of primary considera- 
tion, worth copying. European the- 
atres with their large — are 
questionable examples to w be- 
cause our production methods differ 
so completely. The outstanding com- 
munity and college theatres come 
closest to providing good examples 
for plans and equipment. 

s- Don’t forget to include an ade- 
quate amount for lighting equipment 
in the budget. In addition to seats, car- 
pets, curtains and furniture the stage 
is of no use unless it has lighting equip- 
ment and a flexible switchboard. 
Footlights and borderlights (generally 
just two: — one at the teaser and one 
to light the cyclorama) are essential 
but they comprise only a small part of 
a modern layout. Furthermore they 
should be made in short, easily port- 
able sections so that they can be 
moved about. At least twelve spot- 
lights of the proper wattage and 
type, five or six floods and projectors 
and cable, color mediums and lamps 
are more essential in modern prac- 
tice than any footlights and border- 
lights. 

6. A switchboard should have at 
least twenty-four dimmer control cir- 
cuits, preferably more, up to forty- 
eight. Each control unit should have a 
variable capacity with certain limits 
and aside from the house-light control 
there should be a free interconnection 
between the load circuits and the con- 
trol circuits. The board should be 
mounted where the operator can see 
the stage easily. 

7. Remember to provide plenty of 
positions where instruments can 
mounted. Spotlights should generally 
be directed diagonally to the acting 
areas, forty-five degrees in plan and 
section. The front areas are best 
lighted from ceiling ports, not from 
the balcony front. 

8. Provide shop space near to, and 
level with, the stage. Have an assembly 
room near the stage manager where 
the actors can be checked in. Allow 
plenty of wing space, areas at each 
side of the setting. Provide a signal 
system centring at the stage manag- 
er’s desk where he can communicate 
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with all parts of the stage. At this 
same desk put the control of the work- 
lights and rehearsal lights. 

g. Don’t expect a stage 4’ above the 
auditorium level to justify a flat seat- 
ing area. The stage should never be 
higher than 3’ above the auditorium 
floor, better 234’. The auditorium 
should always have a sloping floor. 
Don’t specify useless lighting equip- 
ment. Long border strips are necessary 
only where wing-and-border scenery 
(horse and buggy era) is still in use. 
Don’t provide hardwood stage floors. 
Every architect should be made to 
try to work a stage screw into them, 
just once. 


MARGARET WEBSTER, director, 
actress 
ie thi forget to include dressing 
rooms in your plans — in some 
theatres they have been omitted alto- 
gether, in many they are too far from 
the stage for quick changes. Put as 
many good dressing rooms with 
proper toilet and washing facilities as 
near the stage as possible (the toilets 
not too near!). And remember that 
even actors need air. 

Obviously plenty of room to fly 
scenery, an adequate counterweight 
system and good storage space will be 
needed if repertory is contemplated, 
as well as rehearsal space in the build- 
ing. If it is practicable, consider very 
seriously the enormous advantages of 
a revolving stage. Permanent switch- 
boards and generous provision for 
front-of-the-house lighting are requi- 
sites. The orchestra pit should be so 
arranged that an apron stage, with 
steps leading up to it, can be used 
when needed. The door into the pit 
from below the stage should be big 
enough for actors in costume to walk 
in and out — not merely a hole to 
crawl through. 

Lines of sight in the house should be 
carefully worked out so that every 
theatregoer can see, as well as hear. 
Beware of dead spots in the orchestra. 
Seats should be silent, if possible, as 
should the heating equipment. It is 
hard for an actor to create illusion 
when accompanied by an obbligato of 
banging seats and exploding steam 
pipes— but this is not the archi- 
tect’s problem. One important item is 
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the proscenium arch. Please do not 
make an elaborate, overwhelming 
proscenium that catches all the light 
and throws the whole show out of 
scale. A flexible proscenium would be 
splendid. 


H. D. SELLMAN, technical director, 
University of Iowa, co-author of Stage 
Scenery and Lighting 
I“ MAKING new specifications don’t 
follow old ones that are twenty 
years out of date. Much of the equip- 
ment going into theatres is old when 
installed. Be sure you are specifying 
well designed, efficient, flexible equip- 
ment that meets the need of modern 
theatre practice. 

The seating capacity, especially in 
school and college theatres, is more 
often too large than too small. Be sure 
to consult acoustical experts. Provide 
lighting instrument ports or false 
beams in auditorium ceilings to light 
the down-stage areas. Provide suffi- 
cient slope in the auditorium floor and 
good horizontal sight-lines. 

It is almost impossible to have too 
much off-stage space. Enough space 
on both sides, so that a complete set of 
scenery mounted on a large wagon can 
be stored and rolled into place before 
the proscenium opening from either 
side, provides opportunity for an 
excellent scene-shifting device. 

Be sure to provide a well equipped 
shop for scenic construction and 
plenty of storage space for scenery, 
properties and lighting equipment. 


RICHARD WHORF, actor 
— all shows use electrical off- 

stage noises today; often the 
recording is ruined because the audi- 
ence hears the sound of the needle 
scratching. I would suggest having a 
small sound-proof room off-stage 
where the disc recording machine can 
be placed, with a glass wall looking 
onto the stage. There should be 
permanent outlets, like plugs, for 
loudspeakers on the stage level at 
both the sides and back of the stage 
wall, also high up in the flies and in 
the orchestra pit. 

Upstairs there should be at least 
twelve dressing rooms, six on the first 
floor and six on the next, with one 
large room, which could be parti- 


tioned by sliding doors for choruses, 
with washrooms and toilets at each 
end of the room. 

The front of the balcony line should 
be constructed so that there would be 
a cut-back (about the width of two 
seats) where a man could sit and 
regulate the balcony lights, change 
them during the intermission, etc.; 
either that, or install a system of 
remote control, so that the gelatins 
can be changed and the lights focused 
without getting on a step-ladder. 

There should be entrances from the 
stage to the front of the house on both 
sides of the stage. This is a great con- 
venience while lighting and rehears- 
ing a show; the director and techni- 
cians have to go back and forth 
constantly. 


THEODORE FUCHS, Northwestern 
University, author of Stage Lighting 
8 on forget to make provision for 
a director’s rehearsal control 
station at a convenient central point 
on the main floor of the auditorium, 
say a centre-aisle seat in the twelfth 
row. This should consist of a box lo- 
cated near the floor beneath the seat 
in front of that selected as the sta- 
tion. This box should have (1) a 
duplex receptacle, wired to 115-volt 
current, into which a light can be 
plugged; (2) a standard telephone 
jack connected to similar jacks at the 
stage switchboard, the stage manag- 
er’s station on stage, each of the 
lighting ports in the auditorium 
ceiling, and the projection booth; and 
(3) a standard microphone jack con- 
nected to amplifier and loudspeaker 
facilities on the stage. The telephone 
circuit should be entirely apart from 
the regular inter-communicating phone 
system of the building. Such facilities 
will permit the director and his assist- 
ants to check their various plots and 
plans in the otherwise darkened audi- 
torium, to keep in touch with the 
backstage workers and make adjust- 
ments without interrupting the re- 
hearsals, and to issue directions to the 
actors on stage without the usual 
shouting. In addition, it will permit 
contact during actual performances 
between the vantage point of the 
projection booth (or lighting ports) 
and important backstage positions. 
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LYNN FONTANNE, actress 

HE DRESSING room for the star 

should be at least 8’ by 12’ (wash 
basin and toilet adjoining). It should 
have a full-length mirror, also a large 
glass, about 334’ square, over the 
dressing shelf, surrounded with six 
bulbs, 2 on top, 2 on each side; di- 
rectly over the actor’s head there 
should be a drop light with a powerful 
bulb. (This is important in adjusting 
the wig.) Wall space for two wardrobe 
trunks is necessary; also for a sofa for 
the actor to rest on between matinee 
and evening performances. There 
should be wall plugs and shelf for 
electric water-heater; no closets but 
plenty of hanging space (you may 
have as many as ten changes of 
costume). Comfort or beauty is un- 
essential; only concession to comfort 
is to have a rug which can be washed, 
actors are in their bare feet so much. 
Ventilation is vitally important; if 
theatre is air-cooled (and every thea- 
tre should be air-cooled today) dress- 
ing rooms also should be cooled; 
windows must be curtained and yet 
easy to open and close. 


JAMES W. GRIEG, stage carpenter 
for the Lunts 
Mor stages are badly equipped 
for loading and _ unloading. 
There should be at least two doors, 
not smaller than 8’ by 12’, so that 
props can go in one door and scenery 
another. This is especially important 
when you are making quick jumps 
and have to catch a night train. 
Alleys ought to be big enough so that 
two trucks can be backed up at each 
door. 

The counterweight system, alone, 
is not adequate for many legitimate 
shows. The best idea is to use a com- 
bination of counterweights and hemp 
lines, every other one a pipe line. 

The whole stage area should be 
trapped in small sections so that a 
trap can be placed at any part of the 
stage without ripping up the rest or 
so that a series of sections can be 
taken up to form a large trap. Beams 
and supporting girders should also be 
in sections so that they may be dis- 
connected and a wide trap put in. 

It is very important not to break up 
the stage with too many doors or 


obstructions, so that there is no place 
to stack scenery. 

If possible, there should be a cor- 
ridor back of the stage, so that actors 
and technicians can get from side to 
side without crossing the stage. 

A stage should be built under the 
sanitary conditions of a factory. A 
great many stages are so badly ven- 
tilated that factory workers would 
refuse to work in them, and entrances 
are in rat-ridden alleys. 


LEE MITCHELL, director, techni- 
cian, Northwestern University 
|e Any theatre where more than one 
production is in preparation at a 
time, particularly in a festival or 
repertory theatre, the provisions for 
rehearsal space must be adequate. 
Not only does the company rehears- 
ing need some other space to work in 
while the technical elements of the 
production are being assembled on 
the stage, but the companies for the 
following productions have the same 
need. 

Rehearsal rooms should approxi- 
mate the spatial conditions of per- 
formance, providing level floor space 
equal to that of the stage acting area, 
plus a 10’ margin all around, making 
a room altogether not less than 45’ 
by 35’. In order to avoid distortion of 
inflection in the actor’s reading of 
lines, the acoustical properties of the 
room should resemble those of the 
auditorium as closely as possible. In 
addition, all the rehearsal rooms 
should be grouped about a common 
foyer in which the bulletin board is 
posted. 

A large stock of scenic equipment 
is a desirable thing in any repertory 
theatre. Many well-equipped theatres 
today have shops capable of fabricat- 
ing almost anything needed in the 
way of scenery or props. But few of 
these theatres provide anything like 
the amount of space necessary for 
storage, with the result that most of 
the settings must be destroyed when 
a show closes. Careful consideration 
should be given to storage in the 
planning of the theatre. Here are some 
of the requisites: 

Size: The storage space must con- 
tain settings for a number of shows 
while the stage need hold but one. The 
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area should be at least as great as that 
of the stage and as high as the highest 
flats — about 24’. 

Location: as close as possible to the 
stage, preferably adjoining it. 

Plan: longitudinal aisles at least 6’ 
clear running towards the stage. 
Between the aisles, the scene docks, 
shelves and cupboards as noted 
below. 

Entrance: only one door is essen- 
tial, on the stage side, but if two are 
possible, the second should open onto 
an outdoor covered loading platform 
in the alley. Doors should 4 at least 
6’ wide and as high as possible. 

Equipment: docks of 14” pipe, 6’ 
deep, 2’ wide and 24’ high, for flats; 
racks of similar construction, 6’ deep, 
2’ wide, but not necessarily over 16’ 
high, for parallels and wagons up- 
ended; shelves, near the floor, 6’ deep 
and 7’ high, for the steps and practical 
pieces, with tackle for raising and 
shifting these heavy pieces; light 
sufficient to illuminate each shelf, 
rack and dock, bright enough to read 
newsprint easily. 


MORTON EUSTIS, author of B’ way, 
Inc., editorial staff of THEATRE ARTS 
b gx THEATRE section of the Build- 

ing Code of the City of New 
York, drafted by a committee of 
prominent architects, engineers and 
stage technicians, contains the most 
modern requirements for safe and 
progressive theatre construction. Many 
of its clauses relate strictly to building 
in crowded city blocks, but all archi- 
tects will find its provisions instructive 
and illuminating. There is no reason 
why architects designing a festival 
theatre should not consider the possi- 
bility of adapting the plans so that a 
similar theatre could be erected in a 
large city. The Building Code for the 
first time makes it possible for a 
theatre to become an economic unit 
of city life, supporting itself for 24 
hours of the day and for 12 months of 
the year by rentals from shops, offices 
and apartments built around and 
over » ve theatre proper. Copies of 
the Code may be obtained from the 
office of the City Record, Room 2213, 
Municipal Building, New York City, 
for $3.50, plus postage. If writing, 
send cash or a certified check. 
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THE DANCE CHOIR 

by Martha and Lee Mitchell 
4 aw CRITICAL attitude of many 
devotees of ‘pure’ dance toward 
any production that is enhanced by 
effects of lighting or costume is per- 
fectly matched by the reaction of 
voice purists to anything but the 
mildest movement in performances of 
a verse choir. The convictions of both 
ups are analogous: all spectacle, 
owever artistic, is extraneous. The 
trend is toward making the dance 
completely mute and choric speech 
equally immobile, effecting a per- 
manent separation of two sister arts. 

Fortunately the achievement of ab- 
solute purity by either the dance 
group or the verse choir is impossible. 
As long as they perform before audi- 
ences they are an undeniable, if un- 
yielding, branch of theatrical art. 
And the principal art of the theatre is 
the art of synthesis. It reaches its 
greatest height in the harmonious 
union of its elements inseparably fused 
in a single performance. 

Choric speech and dance were one 
in the Greek drama. That both ele- 
ments have developed far since then 
does not indicate their divergence, 
but pleads for their reunion. Poetry is 
the exaggeration or concentration of 
human thoughts; its appropriate ac- 
tion is that in which the correspond- 
ing movements of the human body are 
exaggerated or concentrated: the 
dance. Danced poetry in its simplest 
explanation is a reiteration of one of 
the first principles of acting: ‘suit the 
action to the word.’ Applying this 
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principle to choric speech combines 
interpretive action with an already 
highly developed vocal technique, 
producing the modern prototype of 
the ancient chorus: the Dance Choir. 

The Dance Choir is like the familiar 
verse-speaking choir in that it requires 
a balanced group of exceptional 
voices carefully trained, thoroughly 
harmonized and sufficiently versatile 
to attack antiphonal, refrain and di- 
vided-group speech with assurance. 
It is like the dance group in its re- 
quirement of bodily control, freedom 
of expression and a high degree of 
coordination. Its dance background 
must be extensive, with a repertory 
including the fundamentals of ballet 
technique, pre-classic forms, modern 
dance and a variety of national dances. 
Naturally, its best performances are 
of verses with strongly marked rhythm, 
and it may interpret every kind of 
composition from short lyrics to full- 
length choric dramas. The character 
of its movement may be one of two 
kinds, according to the nature of the 
poetry: formalized or choreographic. 
Of these the first emphasizes the audi- 
tory appeal while in the second move- 
ment and speech are of about equal 
importance. 

The formalized movement is appro- 
priate to the staging of choric dramas 
such as Murder in the Cathedral, Jeanne 
@’ Arc and Three Miracles of St. Cecilia. 
Here the choir represents a group of in- 
dividuals, functioning as an obbligato 
to the main action of the play; for ex- 
ample, as the townspeople in Murder 
in the Cathedral, the vulture-like jury 
of monks in Jeanne d’ Arc or the disci- 


ples in Three Miracles of St. Cecilia, 
Impersonation is usually simple with 
individualities barely suggested. As a 
rule the main body of the choir moves 
and speaks in unison or antiphony, 
and there is an economy of vigorous 
action. Although not elaborate, the 
formalized movement will greatly in- 
crease the effect of a play if it pos- 
sesses an individual character as a 
whole in keeping with the spirit of the 
play or the character of the group. 
The townspeople in Murder in the 
Cathedral may have a slightly stylized 
type of movement suggestive of the 
restraint and angularity of early 
Gothic sculpture. The jury in Feanne 
d’ Arc may be uniformly twisted and 
predatory, and use talon-like gestures, 

The choreographic staging may as- 
sume one of two forms: either the 
whole choir may dance as it speaks or, 
with a minimum of movement, it may 
function as vocal accompaniment to a 
group of mute dancers or a soloist. In 
the latter the choir acts chiefly as an 
organ of sound with most of the imper- 
sonation enacted by the dancer or 
dancers. Johnson’s Let My People Go 
and the Belloc Tarantella are two 
poems eminently suited to this treat- 
ment. Tarantella, in particular, is 
unique in that it allows either staging, 
Gertrude and Robert Breen give a 
brilliant performance of it in which 
they both dance as they speak, ren- 
dering the poem as a stylized dia- 
logue. Equally effective is the device 
of setting the dance against the back- 
ground of an almost static choir per- 
sonifying the girl’s memories. The 
other form of choreographic staging, 
with the whole choir dancing as it 
speaks, produces the most complete 
synthesis of the two arts and the most 
novel performance. Some exceptional 
productions have been given in this 
form of Lindsay’s Congo, Noyes’ Forty 
Singing Seamen, Chesterton’s Lepanto 
and the choruses in Euripides’ Bac- 
chae. There is also the possibility of | 
interpolated choric dances in the old 
women’s scenes in The Life of Man, in 
the scene of the veiled abductors in 
Maeterlinck’s Death of Tintagiles and 
in numerous other legitimate dramas. 

At first it may seem as though this 
form of presentation would make im- 
possible demands on the human 
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LEPANTO 


The G. K. Chesterton work, as performed by the dance choir of Mundelein 
College, reveals the harmonious way in which dance and choric speech can be 
united. With the entire chorus dancing as it speaks, the two arts are again 
welded as they were in the days of Greek drama, and the dance choir, a 
modern prototype of the ancient chorus, demonstrates that great forms of 
expression need not remain forever in arbitrary separation. The production 
of Lepanto was directed by Martha Mitchell, with settings by Lee Mitchell. 











TARANTELLA, a poem by Hilaire Belloc presented by the Mundelein 
College dance choir with direction and settings by Martha and Lee Mitchell, 


shows ‘the choir used as an organ of sound with most of the impersona- 
tions enacted bv a solo dancer’. Tarante//a also lends itself to other stagings. 








ique. In reality it is no more diffi- 
cult than that of the average stylized 
play, and persons relatively inexperi- 
enced in either speech or dance make 
rapid progress. One of its most re- 
 eoble features is the ease with 
which the choir learns to master three 
things usually most difficult for the 
static verse choir: pace, accurate tim- 
ing and the projection of emotion. 
Moreover, in training young actors it 
is invaluable as a means of teaching 
them principles of rhythm, pointing 
and coordination of body and voice. 
Though the purists of the modern 
dance and the verse choir may object 
to the appropriation and union of 
their separate arts, the true source of 
their objection seems to stem from 
the fact that the performance of the 
Dance Choir is as yet not measurable 
by any established criterion. But in 
the thousands of years that have 
assed since the Greek chorus wound 
its dancing way across a stage beneath 
the shadow of the Acropolis, and Jaid 
a spell of music and movement upon 
its audience, man’s aesthetic sense 
has changed but little. Science has 
sharpened his inventive genius, but 
his soul remains the same. The Dance 
Choir can be as forceful an interpreter 
of our world as it was of the world of 
400 B.c., when the Greek mind saw 
poetry, music and dance as integral 
arts. With the impetus given to mod- 
ern drama by the rebirth of choric 
speech, and with the progress made 
in the art of the dance in the past 
generation, the Dance Choir stands 
out as a new expression medium. 


MASS BUYING OF PLAYS 
4 New System 
9 pe oF the important problems 
confronting the non-professional 
gered groups, especially those in 
igh schools, small colleges and com- 
munities, is that of securing first 
rate plays at prices consonant with 
limited incomes and minute budgets. 
For a long time it has seemed to those 
who have studied the matter in detail 
that some form of collective buying 
would materially assist such groups 
in securing the best modern plays 
(most of which are in the royalty 
class), and at the same time, by 
guaranteeing repeated performances, 
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would be a source of increased income 
to both authors and publishers. 
The National Theatre Conference 
has now launched such a plan. 
Following up a survey and recom- 
mendations made in 1932 with a fur- 
ther detailed study conducted last 
year by Barclay Leathem, Chairman 
of the Royalty Project of the present 
National Theatre Conference, that 
organization announces a scheme by 
which selected plays from the lists of 
Samuel French, Inc., and the Drama- 
tists Play Service are made available 
at reduced rates under certain condi- 
tions, including certification by the 
NTC of the organization applying. 
The reductions are available only to 
those organizations using the NTC 
service and are applicable only to the 
plays listed, while the amounts of the 
reductions are based chiefly on the 
total number of performances ar- 
ranged. Since the success of the plan 
depends on the amount of business 
this method of group buying can 
stimulate, it is urgent for everyone to 
cooperate to the fullest possible ex- 
tent. This is a test and a challenge. 
Can the non-profit groups work to- 
gether promptly and efficiently? Can 
they establish a ‘consumers’ coop- 
erative’ in play purchasing that will 
secure better plays at better rates 
for their own use, that will insure 
more effective service from the pub- 
lisher and in the end better returns to 
all involved from producing group to 
author? The arduous preliminary 
work, based on years of investigation 
and discussion has been done. The 
foundations of the plan are secure, the 
machinery is set up. It remains for 
those who will benefit by the scheme 
to make it work by the simple process 
of using it at once. 

Barclay Leathem, Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, Ohio, will send 
the Certification Form and an ex- 
planation of the rules, regulations and 
special offers to anyone interested. 
The following plays are available to 
date —there will be more in the 
future if the scheme works: 

Ah, Wilderness!, Black Flamingo, 
Daughters of Atreus, Excursion, Holi- 
day, I'll Leave It to You, It Can't 
Happen Here, Merely Mary Ann, 
Merton of the Movies, Romantic Age, 


So This Is London, Tovarich, Tweedles, 
Winterset, Yellow Fack. 


ORIGINAL PLAYS 

N™ PLAYS and ag | =~ 
good new plays if possible — 

are essential to the life of the theatre 


on or off Broadway. An a 1 
new group, the Community Players 
of Houston, Texas, announces the 
production of Special Edition, a 
ne ay by a newspaper man, 
Hareld Young, Gey Eder of the 
Houston Post. The Community Play- 
ers, so Margot Jones their director 
tells us, ‘started in December 1937 
with $6 (borrowed from the cast), 
a few boxes and some and 
presented a stylized version of The 
Importance of Being Earnest in black 
and white. Next we did Judgment 
Day in the County Court House — 
stark realism, very stark for in those 
days we had no lights, sets, make-up 
or what not.’ This year the Players 
have their own theatre and are giving 
among other plays this new one by a 
local writer. The Community Players 
keep their tickets down to 40 cents 
(6 productions for $2) bringing them 
literally into competition with the 
movies, yet they are ‘not in the red 
— houses are always sold out. The 
real significance of the group,’ Miss 
Jones adds, ‘can only be judged by its 
vitality, freshness and creativeness as 
seen in the productions. This becomes 
important when you realize that 
Houston is at the farthest point from 
the East and West coasts.’ 


PRIZES AND PREMIERES 

HE New Theatre League which 

has on its list of one-act play 
awards Waiting for Lefty, Bury the 
Dead, The Cradle Will Rock and 
Plant in the Sun, has given this year’s 
prize to a satiric operetta, now called 
Maid in Japan — libretto by Maurice 
Stoller, score by Elie Siegmeister. 
Denver's University Civic Theatre 
opened its tenth season with a new 
play, Sorority House by Mary Coyle 
Chase. Cornell College gave the 
American premiere of J. B. Priestley’s 
Mystery at Greenfingers; Pasadena 
Playhouse announces the production 
of James M. Barrie’s The Boy David 
for the first time in America. 
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ACCENT ON THE DANCE 


Blast at Ballet, by Lincoln Kirstein. 
Privately printed: $1. Artists 
of the Dance, by Lillian Moore. 
Crowell: $3.50. Ballet in Ac- 
tion, by Merlyn Severn. Oxford: 


$72.50. 
a is a fine art, one 
too much neglected in our day of 
expensive printing and distribution. 
For success, it requires a knowledge of 
its subject, style in writing, and a 
good white anger. Lincoln Kirstein’s 
Blast at Ballet possesses two of these 
qualifications — knowledge of the his- 
tory, practice and technique of the 
ballet, especially as it is related to 
what is offered in America today by 
both American and foreign compa- 
nies, and a sufficient anger at the limi- 
tations and the prejudices of the 
patrons, purveyors and critics of the 
dance in this our land. If the Blast 
had a little more patience and a little 
more style, it would be sure to be 
(what we hope it may still be) a 
useful corrective for some of the 
snobbishness, ignorance and com- 
mercialism that have grown up here 
in recent years. 

For Blast at Ballet says many 
things that need saying out loud, out 
very loud, and that cannot be said 
politely. Some of these refer to the 
affectations associated with the Rus- 
sian ballet, the Russianizing of danc- 
ers’ names, the maintenance of old 
repertories and rituals without the 
rigidity of training demanded for 
their classic perfection. Some of them, 
again, refer to the booking method of 
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the broadcasting companies under 
whose auspices ballet companies are 
usually toured, a method which, if it 
does not bar out the tours of smaller 
companies like the American Ballet 
and the Ballet Caravan, makes such 
tours doubly difficult and expensive. 

Mr. Kirstein’s chief claim, and a 
fair one, is that ‘American dancers 
have earned the right to be American 
dancers. In the films, on ballroom 
floors and on the musical comedy 
stage, they are encouraged to be 
American, to develop freely in their 
own personal and national style. But 
in the realms of the “serious” dance 
they are not yet permitted to come of 
age.’ This refers to the modern dance 
in all its American forms, as well as to 
the modern American ballet, and an 
interesting chapter in the Blast re- 
lates to a discussion of the qualities of 
these various forms and their leading 
practitioners. 

Blast at Ballet is intended for the 
small dance public that ‘is very pas- 
sionately interested in questions of 
theoretical practice, artistic policy 
and commercial dance management’. 
To them and to ‘young American 
dancers whose futures are so vitally 
affected by the set-up described’ Mr. 
Kirstein addresses his pamphlet. No- 
body in those two categories should 
miss the opportunity to read Blast at 
Ballet, and the larger audience across 
the fence, especially those commer- 
cially employed in the field, would do 
well to read it, too. For in spite of all 
its faults and in spite of the fact that 
Mr. Kirstein too often sees as ac- 
complished what the groups in which 


he is interested have fried to accom. 
plish, both the book and the dancers 
it concerns are well worth American 
attention. 

There is nothing of the pamphleteer 
in Lillian Moore’s Artists of the Dance, 
an intelligent and considered history 
of the art, composed entirely of biog. 
raphies of its most famous exponents, 
There are already in print good ac- 
counts of Camargo, Vestris, Taglioni 
and some of the other leaders of the 
classic and romantic ballet. Such 
dancer-interpreters as Noverre and 
Carlo Blasis have spoken for them- 
selves. Karsavina’s Theatre Street, 
Romola Nijinska’s life of Nijinsky, 
Isadora Duncan’s biography and The 
Art of the Dance have told their own 
stories well and thoroughly. But if 
memory serves, there is no single book 


that does quite what Miss Moore’s | 
does — placing the great teachers, | 
critics, choreographers and dancers of | 
various countries side by side in rela- | 
tion to their times, and bringing the © 
history down to date through Ar. | 


gentina and the Spanish dance to 
Kurt Jooss and Martha Graham. 
Lillian Moore is herself a dancer, a 
member of the American Ballet com- 
pany. Naturally her preferences in 
form and interpretation are indicated 


in her text, but there is none of the | 


special pleading which vitiates so 
much modern dance writing. Artists 
of the Dance is a book to add to every 
dance library. 


Ballet in Action is quite another | 


aspect of the same subject, a beauti- | 
ful, varied and descriptive series of | 
candid camera shots of the Russian 
Ballet in London. The volume is / 
probably the most complete record | 
ever made of the stage design and the | 
pattern of the ensemble as well as of 
the movement of the individual dane. | 
ers. Arnold Haskell calls it ‘a sys 
tematic record of choreography and 
dancing, catching not merely the 
sensational moment but the moment | 
that is most revealing’. 

Many of these camera shots are | 
taken at angles from which the aud | 
ence seldom sees the performance, of | 
are clipped for purposes of composi | 
tion, so that they are not true in 4) 
factual sense, in spite of being photo | 
graphic. Yet often they give you— 
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far better than an exact photograph 
would — a sense of the structure of a 
dance or of a particular dancer’s 
form. The introduction to Miss 
Severn’s book is an essay on the 
criticism of choreography by the pop- 
ular London critic, Arnold Haskell, 
who says that ‘the criticism of danc- 
ing is a comparatively easy matter’, 
and that ‘it remains a simple matter 
to tell a good dancer from a bad’. On 
the contrary (as it needs nothing more 
than the superlatives of London dance 
criticism supplemented by the evi- 
dence in some of Miss Severn’s photo- 
graphs to prove) real dance criticism, 
such as André Levinson wrote, is the 
hardest of all art criticism to accom- 
plish. It requires not only a cultivated 
mind with the rare power to isolate, 
hold and judge an experience but an 
eye that can see, feel and remember. 
The eye of the camera can serve the 
modern critic well for this reason, and 
Mr. Haskell writes a suggestive sen- 
tence when he closes his introduction: 
‘With her camera she has become a 
sensitive critic, the first photographic 
critic of ballet.’ 

EDITH J. R. ISAACS 


MARX AND THE DRAMATIST 
American Playwrights 1918-1938, 
by Eleanor Flexner. Simon and 
Schuster: $2.50. 
4 pe THEATRE retreats from real- 
ity’ is the subtitle which Eleanor 
Flexner uses for her study of American 
playwriting during the last twenty 
years. You need read no farther into 
the book than Miss Flexner’s intro- 
duction to realize that in this young 
writer the theatre has found a literary 
talent to be reckoned with. Many of 
the men writing about the professional 
theatre today have had their styles 
Vitiated to some extent by their tasks 
as journalist critics. And most of 
them, however flexible, have had 
their opinions of plays and of play- 
wrights forced into too quick molds by 
the obligations imposed by a daily 
deadline. Miss Flexner’s style is fresh 
and already secure; her sense of a 
play’s flavor and accomplishment 
shows unusual discernment. She has 
chosen for her subjects those men 
‘who have won not only audience but 
unbounded critical acclaim’. In writ- 


THEATRE ARTS BOOKSHELF 


ing of the older ones, she has the ad- 
vantage of judging their early work 
on the basis of their latest endeavors, 
of knowing where they failed of an 
early promise. She knows good speech 
when she hears it, and can tell a scene 
that is alive with its own inner life 
from one that is machine-made after a 
conventional theatre pattern. When 
she is writing of plays and play- 
wrights with whom her own social 
outlook is not involved, she is a good 
analyst if not always a good judge. 

But American Playwrights has one 
vital defect, Miss Flexner’s calm and 
undoubting assurance that every- 
thing that is wrong with every play- 
wright in the field is due to his lack of 
faith in the socialist system, his lack 
of knowledge of that system’s effect 
on individual character and social 
motive. It is invigorating in these 
days of doubt to find anyone as sure 
of the place where right dwells as Miss 
Flexner is. But no playwright was 
ever so sure, or he would not have 
written plays. Miss Flexner writes: 
‘Security in which to work in peace 
and freedom is divided by a tenuous 
but none the less palpable barrier 
from that degree of immunity which 
isolates instead of protecting, which 
threatens to cut the artist off from 
that direct experience of life as most 
people enjoy or endure it which is the 
wellspring of first-rate work, particu- 
larly for the writer. There is no possi- 
ble substitute for this experience; 
books, newspapers and hearsay fur- 
nish not the thing itself, but other 
people’s interpretations of it. Without 
the ever-renewed stimulus afforded 
by his own immediate perception of 
the forces, the circumstances which 
hedge about or impel human beings, 
the writer loses perspective, direction, 
sensitivity, the ability, in short, to 
create /ife in the full complexity of its 
conflicts and relationships, to evaluate 
and interpret it.’ 

It may be well to remember that 
such isolation is not limited to any 
one aspect of life. Hedges that have 
grown about the men Miss Flexner 
berates may be hedging her, too. 
There is an indication of this limita- 
tion already in her lack of discrimina- 
tion among the values of left wing 
plays and playwrights. Their errors 











DRAMA BOOK SHOP 
THE AMERICAN THEATRE 
John Anderson $5.00 
GEORGE GERSHWIN 
ed. Merle Armitage 5.00 
ROBERT LORAINE 
Winifred Loraine 3.50 
TASTE AND FASHION 
James Laver 3.50 
x** 
8 NEW ONE ACT PLAYS OF 1938 
ed. Williem Armstrong $1.50 
ANGELS DON'T MARRY (One Act Plays) 
Ryerson & Clements 1.50 
x* 
LE 
E. 8. Ginty $2.00 
OSCAR WILDE 
L. & S. Stokes 2.00 
DEAR OCTOPUS 
Dodie Smith 2.00 
THE CORN IS GREEN 
Emlyn Williams 2.00 
48 West 52nd St. New York, N.Y. 
Theatre-Craft 
Books 
THEATRE ARTS PRINTS 
ll MODERN STAGE DESIGN 
150 Prints 
li SHAKESPEARE AND HIS TIMES 
100 Prints 
Reproductions of stage and costume designs, 
theatres and scenes from productions. 
Each Set $1.50 
DRAWINGS FOR THE 
THEATRE 
Selected stage designs of Robert Edmond 
Jones. $5.00 
THEATRES 
by Joseph Urban 
48 drawings for theatre and opere house projects. 
$5.00 
ARCHITECTURE FOR THE NEW 
THEATRE 


Edited by E. J. R. Isaacs 


by Stanley R. McCandless 


How to make effective use of light in the 
theatre. $1.50 


THEATRE ARTS, INC. 
40 EAST 49TH ST., NEW YORK 
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Outstanding Plays 
for Little Theatres 


Tonight at 8:30 
Towerich 

Two Bouquets 

1066 and Al! That 
Once Is Enough 
Murder in the Cathedral 
The Fireman's Flame 
320 College Avenue 
Winter Sunshine 

Time and the Conways 
French Without Teers 
Reflected Glory 
George and Margaret 
Love from « Stranger 
Amazing Dr.Clitterhouse 
Sweet Aloes 

Storm Over Patsy 
Abie’s Irish Rose 
Miss Quis 

And Stars Remain 
Black Limelight 

The Far Off Hills 
Romance 

Pride and Prejudice 
Ledies of the Jury 
Ah, Wilderness 

Mary of Scotland 
There's Always Juliet 
Late Christopher Bean 
Leburnum Grove 
Persone! Appesrance 
The First Legion 
When Ladies Meet 
Pursuit of Happiness 
Ceiling Zero 

The Credle Song 

The Distaf Side 
Craig's Wife 

Kind Ledy 

The Old Maid 

Parnell 

Spring Tide 

Juno and the Peycock 
Plough end the Stars 
House of Connelly 
Green Grow the Lilecs 
Of Thee | Sing 
Accent on Youth 
Shadow of « Gunmen 
Hey Fever 

Three Cornered Moon 
Animal Kingdom 

The Derk Tower 
Holiday 

Distant Drums 

ts Life Worth Living? 
Post Roed 

Alison's House 

The Tevern 


Send for the 1939 Supplement to 
Our Basic Catalogue of Plays 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 





Yes, My Darling 


| Have Been Here 
Before 


Prologue to Glory 
Washington Jitters 
All the Living 
Somebody Knows 

St. Helena 

Mystery et Greenfingers 
Miss Elizabeth Bennet 
Spring Dance 

Night Must Fall 

200 Were Chosen 
Libel 

Roadside 

The Firebrand 

Call It « Day 

Johnny Johnson 

Her Master's Voice 
Russet Mantle 
Flowers of the Forest 
Fresh Fields 

Children of Darkness 
The Guardsman 

The Wind and the Rain 
The Bishop Misbehaves 
Biography 

Joyous Seeson 
Saquering the Circle 
The Shining Hour 
Brief Candle 

Most of the Geme 
Counsellor at Law 
Petticost Fever 

Both Your Houses 
The Show-off 

Charity Begins — 
Double Door 

Once in ¢ Lifetime 
Paris Bound 

The Adding Machine 
Philip Goes Forth 
Alien Corn 

The Vineger Tree 
Candlelight 

Nosh 

Deisy Mayme 

Street Scene 

School for Husbands 
Cock Robin 

Paths of Glory 

The Torchbeerers 
The Roya! Family 
Berkeley Squere 

See Naples and Die 
Dengerous Corner 
Ledy Precious Stream 
The White Heeded Boy 
He 

White Wings 
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are all unseen or forgiven for the sake 
of their ideology. And that is not 
truth in dramatic criticism. James 
Harvey Robinson used to say, ‘There 
is nothing that stands in the way of 
intelligence like convictions. When- 
ever you are absolutely sure of any- 
thing, open your mind to that page 
like a blank book once a day. It is 
surprising how much you will learn.’ 

FREDERICK MORTON 


The Macmillan Encyclopedia of 
Music and Musicians, compiled by 
Albert E. Wier. Macmillan: $ro. 


MPRESSIVE not merely in its sheer 
bulk, but in the astonishingly com- 
prehensive quality of its content is the 
new Macmillan Encyclopedia of Music 
and Musicians. In one volume of al- 
most twenty-one hundred pages typo- 
graphically well planned there are, 
according to the preface, over fifty 
thousand references to persons, musi- 
cal terms, instruments and organiza- 
tions, with hundreds of special articles 
of substantial length, many of the 
up-to-date character indicated by 
such titles as ‘electric phonograph re- 
cording’, ‘modern harmony’, ‘radio 
concert broadcasting’. From a cursory 
reading, which is all that one can give 
to so large a book, and from a closer 
study of a few special articles, one 
gains the impression that the editor 
has sustained his claim that ‘every 
phase in the whole history of music is 
covered from its earliest known be- 
ginnings to the present day’. In the 
face of such an enormous and pains- 
taking effort, any criticism based upon 
a different perspective would seem 
carping and unjustified; but it does 
appear striking that fifteen columns 
should be devoted to the subject of 
Two-Piano playing — as much space 
as there is for Music Libraries of the 
World — while the whole History of 
Music is sketched — and admirably 
— in only thirty-five columns. 

On the whole, the work should 
prove a most welcome and useful ad- 
dition to the reference shelves, not 
merely of the professional musician, 
but even more of the amateur ‘con- 
cert-goer, radio listener and record 
enthusiast’ whom the editor also had 
in view. American music and musi- 
cians have been given a generous 


amount of space — quite evidently 
more than in previous encyclopedias 
— and this is even more emphasized 
in the appendix of ‘Musical Composi- 
tion over the Centuries’ which fol. 
lows the main work, and in the period 
from 1850 on (birth dates being taken) 
seems to include more American 
names than those of any other nation, 


Oscar Wilde, The Man, The Artist, 
The Martyr, by Boris Brasol. Scrib. 
ner’s: $3.50. 

ITH the recent production in 

Paris, London and New York 
of a play on that ill-starred play- 
wright and apostle of beauty, Oscar 
Wilde, this restatement of the events 
of his life will be most welcome. Mr, 
Brasol, besides consulting all the 
published documents in the case, 
presents some new material from his 
own and Robert Sherard’s collections 
to illuminate the murky depths of an 
oft-told tale. He shows Oscar in his 
childhood and in his scintillati 
heyday, reminding us of how mall 
more there is to his story than the 
dreadful last years which brought it 
to so harrowing a close. Mr. Brasol’s 
approach is generous and sympathetic 
throughout, even though his text is 
overloaded with turgid medical and 
psycho-pathological terms. 


Medio Tono, by Rodolfo Usigliz 
Editorial Dialectica. En Que Piene 
sas?, by Xavier Villaurrutia; Letras” 
de Mexico. Sea Usted Breve, by Xam 
ier Villaurrutia; Elias Nandino. 


eExico has been dreaming of @ 

modern theatre for some ime j 
and has experimented variously in the 
field. Today there is renewed interest 
both in modern Mexican plays and if” 
modern productions of native 
foreign plays that have some bearing 
on modern life. Celestino Gorostizay ” 
playwright-producer and Chief of the 
Department of Fine Arts, is a leader 
in the work, and the names of two 
other active participants appear as 
authors of three newly published 
plays. These are Medio Tono, a com- 
edy in three acts by Rodolfo Usigli; 
En Que Piensas?, a mystery in one 
act, and Sea Usted Breve, a one-act 
farce, both by Xavier Villaurrutia. 









FILLING STATION is a result of the Ballet Caravan’s failure to find a 
ready-made fable to interpret in dance. To a myth it made up itself from 
fragments of everyday life, it added Virgil Thomson’s music, Paul Cadmus’ 
designs and Lew Christensen’s fusion of classic with native character danc- 
ing, and produced a ballet emphatically American in material and manner. 




















Voice Training 
“An actor's voice is his most im- 
portant medium.” — Stark Young. 


MARIAN RICH 


A modern method of voice 
production for actors and 
singers, for speech and song. 


PRIVATE OR CLASS INSTRUCTION 
Day and Evening Course 
57 W. 58 St., New York City. PL 3-2450 
or 
Tamara Daykarhanova's School for the Stage 
P 29 W. 56 St., New York City. CO 5-5834-5 














hanya holm studio 


school of dancing 


courses for professionals, teachers, 
laymen and children 
. 
intensive christmas course 
december 19-23, 26-30 
10 days 3 hours daily 
new courses forming for second 
semester starting january 16, 1939 
fe 





© 215 west 11 street, new york, n. y., we. 9-6530/ HAMLET (Oct. 12) the play's the thing, 





SCHOOL OFTHE 








This month the Pasadena Playhouse “‘comes of age”’... 
celebrates its twenty-first anniversary with production 
of its 980th play! If you want to be an actor, director, 
playwright, technician or teacher of the drama, this un- 
surpassed background is important to you. It has served 
students who have come 10 our School from every state 
and 12 foreign countries. Today more than 40% of our 
graduates are profitably employed in theatrical work. 
Famous names the Playhouse has helped start to success 
include Wayne Morris, Gloria Stuart, Robert Young, 
Victor Jory, Douglass Montgomery, Onslow Stevens, 
Anne Shirley and others. Catalog gives you all details 
of courses, with 60 photographs of school activities. 


Write General Manager today for 
copy of new pictorial catalog 


GILMOR BROWN 
Supervising Director 
fyadtt CHAS. F. PRICKETT 
General Manager 
PLAYHOUSE. 


33 S. EL MOLINO AVE., PASADENA, CAL. 
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|SING OUT THE NEWS (Sept. 23) light 





Y ourself 


Plays with and without music now 
in New York, and some to look forward 
to, with a list of those that have closed 


since the last recording. Date of opening 








Mmpllin 
COLLEGE tie THEATRE 


HENRY DUFFY 


Mana gi ng Director 


% Three completely equipped theatres in 
the school itself, give El Capitan players the 








































Plays reviewed in this issue are 
mark ed . ° 


ON THE BOARDS 


| 


hearted Left-of-the-middle revue. Harold 
J. Rome supplies the music; Hiram Sher- | 
man, Philip Loeb, Mary Jane Walsh the 

































































comedy. Two excellent Negro numbers plus of practical training in stagecraft, stage Se 
with full cast. lighting, play production, play writing, act | 
. ‘ ; ; ing technique, voice, diction, fencing, body - 
HELLZAPOPPI N. (Sept. 20) Olsen and | euihaiies aaa every branch of the tt ( 
Johnson s rowdy revue with stooge ac-| theatre. When the El ¢ apitan student steps 
companiment, | upon the stage, he brews! HE 
KISS THE BOYS GOODBYE (Sept. 28)| ——- ye An outstanding faculty of important 
smart farce-comedy in Clare Boothe’s personalities headed by Henry Dutty. Here : 
acrid vein. Helen Claire as a Southern are a tew of the stars who have appeared 
cutie comes off with honors. during the last ten years under the direction . 
VICTORIA REGINA (Oct. 3) Helen Hayes | of Mr. Dufty: Will Rogers, Jane Cowl, Joc SPI 
in a return engagement presents Hous- E. Brown, Mary Pickford, Otto Kruger, F 
man’s Victorian vignettes with undimmed Julie Haydon, Colleen Moore, Frank Craven, ( 
freshness. Billie Burke, Francis Lederer, May Robson, 4 
|OSCAR WILDE (Oct, 10) by Leslie and Guy Kibbee, Anita Louise, and many others 
Sewell Stokes. An outstanding perform- EL CAPITAN COLLEGE 
ance by Robert Morley and a picked Eng- 
lish cast in an adult play. , OF THE THEATRE, Inc. - 
6840 Hollywood Blvd. ¢ Hollywood, California os 
rather than Maurice Evans’ performance, x 
in this full-length version effectively di- | Jo 
rected by Margaret Webster. B 
ABE LINCOLN IN ILLINOIS (Oct. 15) WH 
by Robert E. Sherwood. A great figure (x 
embodying great ideals in a play worthy tic 
of its subject and movingly performed by Ke 
Raymond Massey. First production of the scl 
Playwrights’ Company. BAC 
KNICKERBOCKER HOLIDAY (Oct. 19) tee 
| words by Maxwell Anderson, music by | set 
Kurt Weill. Topical revue set in old New | PINS 
Amsterdam. Walter Huston scores as | SCEN ERY La 
Peg-leg Pieter Stuyvesant, early American dir 
dictator. Second production of the Play- by 
. wrights’ Company. FOR THE rOB 
I.EAVE IT TO ME! (Nov. 9) musical ver- det 
sion of a Spewack play. Producer: Vinton nor 
Freedley. Directed by Mr. Spewack. Set- 
tings by Albert Johnson. Costumes by 
Raoul Péne Du Bois. With Victor Moore, 
William Gaxton, Sophie Tucker and EVE] 
Camara. By nell 
_ 
rHE BOYS F ROM SY RACUSE (Nor. 23) Harold Burris-Meyer oe 
George Abbott-Rodgers and Hart musical sot 
show Directed by Mr. Abbott. Settings and Edward C. Cole Feli 
by Jo Mielziner. Choreography by George Kat 
Balanchine. Costumes by Irene Sharaff. “Without doubt a major OUTV 
e With Jimmy Savo. work... Would be a very Van 
ROCKET TO THE MOON (Nov. 24) by| [lf hard book to replace. It is Con 
Clifford Odets. Producer: Group Theatre. also a necessary work. The Lau 
Directed by Harold Clurman. Settings by hare | : BRIG 
. - .- y or person who un 3 
Mordecai Gorelik. With Luther Adler, ' ae cen ha te eee Byre 
Sanford Meisner and Morris'Carnovsky. ee ee ee ee direc 
: sooner or later have to have - 
AMERICAN LANDSCAPE (Nov. 28) by bs ieee etal Cror 
Elmer Rice. Producer: Playwrights’ Com- ; } lHE 
pany. Directed by Mr. Rice. Settings by With over 575 illustrations iday: 
Aline Bernstein. With Charles Waldron. 473 pages $10.00 by \ 
GREAT LADY (Dec. 1) by Earle Crooker Dire 
and Lowell Brentano, with music by LITTLE, Boris 
Fritz Loewe. Producer: Dwight Deere pBRAVI 
Wiman. Directed by Bretaigne Windust. adap 
Settings by Albert Johnson. Costumes by | Prod 
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: WHAT A LIFE (A pril 73, 1938) by Clitford 








= p= UNION COLLEGE Announces:——— 


« MUSIC + DANCE + ART RADIO 
SH SCHOOL Niene 2°: 
| fORNI SEATILE | (45th Year) 


NELLIE C. CORNISH, Director ||\DRAMA DANCE 
| 


MOHAWK DRAMA FESTIVAL 
AND INSTITUTE OF THE THEATRE 





| 
VOCAL | 


| for Acting, Teaching, Directing & Playwriting, covering 
Stege, Screen, Radio. Poise and Personality Development. 


CHARLES D. COBURN, Director 


Chartered by the Board of Regents 
of the University of the State of New York 


Fifth Annual Summer Session 


| | Alviene Theatre and Student Stock Company Eight Weeks: July 3 to August 26, 1939 

1 Appearances while leaming PROFESSIONAL TRAINING: Rehearse and 
| work with distinguished professional actors and 
Free Movie filming, screening, recording Se oom Dancing: Plastic, 





DANCE SCHOOL 
Bonnie Bird 


Formerly member of 


Graduetes: Une Merkel, Fred Astaire, Lee Tracy, 
| Pegsy Shannon, etc. 








Martha Graham Troupe | 

















* | Radio. Broadcasting technique for Acting, Announcing, PROFESSIONAL CAREER: Four students com- 
J h C || and Singing. Electrical transcriptions. | pleting two summer sessions with highest distinc- 
onn \age 1 | . | tion are eligible for ions as junior 
pianist and composer for dancers | -" _ ver » Sec'y — peters d 
] 66 West 85 St., New York, N. Y, Write: Registrar, institute of the Theatre, 


| Lm Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. 








See for Yourself, continued 


Lucinda Ballard and Scott Wilson. With 
Norma Terris, Irene Bordoni, ‘Tullio 
Carminati and Helen Ford. 


HERE COME THE CLOWNS (Dec. 7) 
by Philip Barry. Producer: Eddie Dowl- | 
ing. Directed by Robert Milton. With Mr. 
Dowling, Russell Collins, Doris Dudley | 
and Madge Evans. 


SPRING MEETING (Dec. 8) by M. J. 
Farrell and John Perry. Producers: Gladys 
Cooper and Philip Merivale. Directed by | 
John Gielgud. With Miss Cooper, A. E. 
Matthews and Arthur Shields. 











THEATRE ARTS 


Complete 
1916-1938 


(Including Volume |) 


Monthly and Quarterly 


With over 5000 illustrations 
$300 BOUND 


LOOKING BACKWARD 


| MARRIED AN ANGEL (May 11, 1938, 
engaging musical comedy with Zorina 
as the angel. Rodgers and Hart in top form. 
Settings by Jo Mielziner, direction by 
Joshua Logan, choreography by George 


Balanchine. 


Goldsmith. George Abbott’s expert direc- 
tion of a cast of youngsters headed by 
Ezra Stone enlivens a comedy of high- 
school days. 

BACHELOR BORN (Jan. 25, 1038) senti- i es 
mental romance in an English boys’ * os complete Set of Theatre Arts iS an encyclo- 


school. . 
MINS AND NEEDLES (Dec. 25, 1937)| Pedia of the world theatre. It represents the only 
Labor Stage in a vigorous Left Wing revue 


directed by Charles Friedman, with music authoritative record of momentous theatre yeals 
by Harold J. Rome. . 


MOBACCO ROAD (Der. 4, 1933) sordid) giving by text and illustration a vivid account of 
details of life among Georgia crackers, 
world theatre events. 


now in sixth year. James Barton as Jeeter. 


LOOKING FORWARD 
EVERYWHERE I ROAM by Mare Con- e To own if IS to have at hand Q wealth of ma- 


nelly and Arnold Sundgaard. Producers: 
Mr. Connelly and Bela Blau. Settings by 


Kobert Edmond Jones, Choreography iy terial on playwriting, acting, directing, architecture, 
elicia Sore ith Dean Jagger an : . . : 
‘stage design, costuming, lighting and the dance— 





Katherine Emery. 
Ol TWARD BOUND, a revival of Sutton | . : : ; 
{ane’s play. Producer: The Playhouse | material which the most painstaking research 


Company. With star cast headed by 
Laurette Taylor and Margaret Anglin. 


SRIGHT REBEL. drane cbom txa|COUId not hope to duplicate or even to approach. 


Byron by Stanley Young. Producer and | 
director: William Kilcullen. With John 
Cromwell and Francesca Bruning. 

'HE MERCHANT OF YONKERS, 


idapted by Thornton Wilder from a farce 


THEATRE 
by Nestroy. Producer: Herman Shumilin. 


Directed by Max Reinhardt. Settings by 40 Kast 49th Street 
Boris Aronson. With Jane Cowl. 

BRAVE NEW WORLD, Louis Walinsky’s 
adaptation of the Aldous Huxley novel 
Producer: Edward Stirling 





ARTS. Ine. 


New York, N. Y. 
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units can be shown here. 


and see them all.’’ 


Telephone: Circle 6-8190 





EQUIPMENT 


Only a few of our fast selling 


“Send for your copy of our new Union catalog 


UNION CONNECTOR MFG. CO. 
412 West 48 Street, New York City 








Costumes 
Scenery 
Props 


“Broadway Service 
at Haverhill Rates” 


Send for our 
1939 CATALOG 


OOKER 


OWE 
AVERHILL, MASS. 














SEND FOR THIS 
BOOKLET: 


for Little Theatre Groups 
* 


BOOKLET, 


WITH THE WE 


dt Yi | ed OE 


SEND 


Costume «& Drapery 
FABRICS 
* 


DAZIAN’S, Inc. 


ti? W 


Rooks 


347TH ST NEW YORK, N Y 















are used in 
the majority of New 
York plays and Theatres 
everywhere ... you can cos- 
tume your show the same as 
Broadway managers do... . 
Over 100,000 costumes in 
stock... . Send for our es- 
timate for your next play. 


B ROO K § 


1150 Sixth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
VAnderbilt 6-5060 














SET TO MUSIC, a 





See for Yourself, continued 
MAMBA'S DAUGHTERS, adapted by Du 


Bose and Dorothy Heyward from the 
novel. Producer: Guthrie McClintic. 
Settings by Perry Watkins. With Ethel 
Waters and José Ferrer. 

GENTLE PEOPLE, by Irwin Shaw. Pro- 
ducer: Group Theatre. Directed by Har- 
old Clurman. With Franchot Tone, 


Sylvia Sidney and Elia Kazan. 


THE PRIMROSE PATH, dramatization of 
Victoria Lincoln’s February Hill. Pro- 
duced and directed by George Abbott. 
With Helen Westley. 


GILBERT AND SULLIVAN OPERAS 
presented in repertory by the D’Oyly 
Carte Company. Producer: Martin Beck. 


DEAR OCTOPUS, by Dodie Smith. Pro- 
ducer: John C. Wilson. Directed by Glen 
Byam Shaw. Settings by Gladys Calthrop. 
With Lillian Gish, Lucile Watson and 
Jack Hawkins. 


THE AMERICAN WAY, spectacle in 24 
scenes by George S. Kaufman and Moss 
Hart. Producer: Sam H. Harris. Settings 
by Donald Oenslager. With Fredric 
March and Florence Eldridge. 


| THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EAR- 


NEST, a revival of Oscar Wilde’s comedy. 

Producers: Aldrich and Myers. With Clif- 

ton Webb, Estelle Winwood and Hope 

Williams. 

Noel Coward revue. 
Producer: John C. Wilson. Directed by 
Mr. Coward. Settings by Gladys Cal- 
throp. With Beatrice Lillie, Richard 
Hadyn and Gladys Henson. 

THE WHITE STEAD, by Paul Vincent 
Carroll. Producer: Eddie Dowling. With 
Jessica Tandy and Whitford Kane. 

WHEN IS ALADY, dramatization of Mar- 
gery Sharp’s The Nutmeg Tree. Producer: 
Brock Pemberton. With Gladys George. 


CLOSED 
OUR TOWN (Feb. 4—Nov. 19) 
*DANTON’S DEATH (Nov. 2-19) 
GOOD HUNTING (Nov. 21-22) 
YOU NEVER KNOW (Sept. 21—Nov. 20 
*WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE (Nov. 15-20) 
*RINGSIDE SEAT (Nov. 19-26) 
*GLORIANA (Nov. 25-29) 
*sOLILOQUY (Nov. 28-29) 
YOU CAN’T TAKE IT WITH YOU (Dec. 

Dec. 3, 1938) 


If, 1930- 


| THE FABULOUS INVALID (Oct. 8—Dec. 3) 


GLORIOUS MORNING (Nov. 26-Dec. 3) 











LORELEI (Nov. 29-Dec. 3) 


of 


Gay Sunday Evening Entertainmen 


by new 








of New York 


65 in company 65 
8 — “GISELLE” 
& “VOICES OF SPRING" 


“LA FILLE MAL GARDEE” 
& “THE GOLDFISH" 


“SWAN LAKE,” “TREPAK" 
& “VOICES OF SPRING" 


Jan. 29 — “GISELLE” & “THE GOLDFISH" 


Jan. 
Jan. 15 


Jan. 22 


HUDSON THEATRE Prices: $3.30; 2.75, 0 
141 W. 44 St.,N. Y.C. $1.65; 1.10; 83¢ ing) 


BR. 9-5582 


SUMMER SESSI0 





From July 3 to August 12 

This summer the Pasadena Playhouse willé 
six weeks’ intensive training in the dramaticé 
with courses in acting, directing, produé@ 
playwriting. Enrollment is limited to teact 
directors, staff representatives of Little The 
groups and college graduates keenly intem 
in dramatic work 

Here is a three-fold opportunity. First, emi 
delightful summer vacation in southern C& 
nia. Second, benefit from interesting 
work in the $650,000 theatrical plant of ” 
prolific play-producing organiza 
Third, attend our Fifth Annual Midsummer De 
Festival, a theatrical event of significance, #7 
will present a group of important plays. 

Summer session training and Playhouse 
tacts offer fresh viewpoint on professional F 
tion for work of the year aM 


- 9st 
cas mos 


lems, new inspira 
Write General Manager for details 


GILMOR BROWN CHAS. F. PRICKET 
Supervising Director General Mano# 


PASADENA PLAYHOU 


33 So. El Molino Ave. « Pasadena, 
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YOUR CAREER ON 
STAGE OR SCREEN 


* 
Prepare for 
it as 
WAYNE MORRIS 
did at the 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 


Do you want to be an actor, director, playwright, 
technician or teacher of the drama? Our School of 
the Theatre, backed by 21 years’ producing experience 
of America’s foremost community playhouse, offers 





you a two-year course of practical training for your 
career in the dramatic arts. We constantly produce 
on three stages. Openings attended by talent scouts 
from nearby Hollywood. Wayne Morris and many 
other big names of stage and screen acknowledge their 
start toward success to Playhouse training. More than 
40% of our graduates are profitably employed in 
theatrical activities. If you wish to prepare sincerely 
for a career in the theatre or pictures, write for pic- 
torial catalog, with 60 photographs and full details. 
Write General Manager for your copy 
GILMOR BROWN CHAS. F. PRICKETT 


Supervising Director General Manager 


School of the Sheate 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 


33 So. El Molino Ave., Pasadena, California’ 





COLUMBIA COLLEGE- 
OF DRAMA AND RADIO 
48 years national recognition 


Professional and Academic Training in 


RADIO + STAGE 
MOTION PICTURES 


Instruction by large staf of authorities in Radio 
Announcing, Acting, Directing, Script Writing, 
Stage Acting and Directing, Motion Picture Acting 
Diplomas and Degrees Offered 
Centrally Located in Downtown Chicago 
For descriptive folder, write 
Registrar, Dept. 20, Fine Arts Bidg. 
Michigan Ave. near Congress St., Chicago, lil. 

















PRESTO 


Would you like to compare your 
work with the many leading actors 
and actresses now heard regularly on 
radio programs? 

You can do it with the new Presto 
voice recorder. Connect the Presto to 


dramatic sketches as they come over 
the air. Directly beside the radio re- 


your radio set. Record portions of 


ANEW TRAINING AID 
FOR DRAMATIC STUDENTS 


own version of the lines. Play the 
recordings alternately noting the dif- 
ferences between your work and that 
of the professional actor. 

This system of self study is en- 
dorsed by leading dramatic coaches. 
It has brought about an amazing 
improvement in the work of many 
students. It may be just the thing for 





cording, on the same disc, record your 


PRESTO 
Model K Recorder 


$189 COMPLETE 
WITH MICROPHONE 






















Write us today. 
We will send 
you descriptive 
literature and 
the name of 
your local Presto 
dealer who will 
make a sample 
recording for you 
without charge 


or obligation. 


S 


























RECORDING CORP. 
138 West 19th Street * New York, N. Y. 


THE AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
of MUSIC * DRAMA ¢ DANCE inc 


A modern professional training reiat- 

ing the fundamentals of the three 

arts in a carefully planned whole. 
FACULTY includes: H. Maurice Jacquet, Povla Frijsh, Edward 
Goodman, Hanya Holm, Charles Naegele, Marion Bauer, Vincenzo 
Celli, Cecil Kitcat, Rita Romilly, Donald Wetmore, Serge Strenkovski. 


Auditions for Second Term NOW. | 


Summer Session: July-August. | 
Information on request. 


CONSULTANTS: John Martin, Arthur Hopkins, Margaret Anglin, 
Philip Barry, Gertrude Lawrence, Winifred Lenihan, Edward Sheldon. 
e 
114 East 64th Street, New York 
ANNETTE C. HERTER, Executive Director 













































(lNiene = Theatre 


(45th Year) 
DRAMA DANCE VOCAL 


for Acting, Teaching, Directing & Playwriting, covering 


| Stage, Screen, Radio. Poise and Personality Development. 


Graduates: Une Merkel, Fred Asteire, Lee Tracy, 
Peggy Shannon, etc. 


Alviene Theatre and Student Stock Company 
Appearances while learning 


FREE SCREEN TESTS 
Redio. Broadcasting technique for Acting, Announcing 
and Singing. Electrical transcriptions. 
For catalog apply to Thomas Monroe, Sec'y 
66 West 85 St., New York, N. Y. 











under the direction of 


HANS OPPENHEIM 


former conductor at Glyndebourne Festival Opera 


Dartington Hall, Totnes, Devon, England 


in collaboration with 


CHEKHOV THEATRE STUDIO 
and 
KURT JOOSS 
The purpose of the Studio is to train young singers capable of 
creating a new standard in opera and to form a permanent company. 


For further information apply to: Tamara Daykarhanova 
29 West 56th Street, New York City. CO 5-5834-5 
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School and Studio Directory continued 
















































































| ai > : | PAPI PIII SSS SF 
SCHOOL Depyy] | at 814 Seventh Avenue P 
Between 52nd and 53rd Sts. 
A Non-Profit Progressive Organization UNIVE HER SITY — . 
COMPLETE TRAINING ee Announces the addition of 
COURSES IN ACTING, sree oF e 
AND PLAYWRITING — | D | 4 Theatrical 
New—Day Boarding School De- Lama 
partment—Beautiful Surroundings David Itkin, Director 
SPECIAL COURSES FOR A Professional School with University Prestige Lth 
LITTLE THEATRE DIRECTING aor worm H Fraining; Aning Technique; | 
- | -roducing Experience; Public Perfo: | 
: Spring Term Feb. $3, 1939 a F ully E -Quippe d "Romeo A; + stent } of Plays, Technique of Direction, 
i CATALOGUE “A” ON REQUEST and Degree Courses; Evening Classes Ligh Mak D 
| NEW YORK CITY Semester Openings February and September ighting, SOaP, lance, etc. 
For Bulletin Address Hours: WEEKDAYS —9 A. M.-1:30 A. M. 
132 WEST 43rd STREET DePAUL UNIVERSITY SUNDAYS —1:30 P. M.-1 A. M. 
Phone: CHickering 4-8198 Boom 403-— 64 E. Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. 
eM . | 
THE JUILLIARD New York School / , 
ic || | Fs ) : f 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC of tha Theatre | »F Innouncing r 
includes 
ELIZABETH B. GRIMBALL, Director n M T 
JUILLIARD GRADUATE SCHOOL || Professional Training Courses for Actor, ON THLY RIBUTARI 
Stage and Technical! Director, and Teacher 
Public Stage Performances E 
INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART PR ene ar T !) : 
. 
JUILLIARD SUMMER SCHOOL i eee HEATRE DEPARTMEN 4 
Rehearsal Class for Young Professionals vi 
Kindly address communications to the branch and Children’s Classes y ) . 
bo Amped ab ig New Session begins February 1st A New Feature... St 
Auditions Now Telephone or write A Tributary Theatre Department - 
SOO CE AREEI ANG., CEP YORE GEV PA CL eel esis now appears regularly each monthi: 
m Studie 917 Sibbttideee lheatre Arts. It takes the form d , 
sal = articles, interesting news and note , 
/and picture portfolios. This depart EI 
THE RICE THEATRE ment is in addition to the Annud 
NEIGHBORHOOD Tributary Theatre Yearbooks pub 
ENTERPRISES lished regularly for the past fiftea 
PLAYHOUSE Oak Bluffs, Martha's Vineyard Island, Mass. = ‘ , rt 
June, July and August 28th Year | | years. 
1. THE BANDBOX “News” that is always interesting t 
SCHOOL of the An intimate Playhouse, with Workshop, offer 1 , 4 ” 8 
ing advanced training for us includes: 
THEATRE a. STAGE (Voice, Action, Interpretation) 
b. SCREEN (Sound and Action. Screen Tests) , bs L( 
; . ee ee, News of new scripts success- 
offers two years 2. SCHOOL OF THE SPOKEN WORD fully performed. , 
intensive training xi eAcquaintance with Great Literature — Second productions of scripts 
. Specialized Course for Teachers 4 . ° a 
in theatre technics ||| © Bible Reading first produc ed in other Trib pA 
3. PROFESSIONAL THEATRE utary Theatres. 
iti i > a d * ¥ , givi Sev Performanc , - V 
ee ee : AN RE aia duel “ ag Solution of technical prob- ; 
. . Ac cipation by Qu ; Stuc - m ° . 
16 West 46th Street, New York City | Address. MR. PHIDELAH RICE lems — lighting, acoustics, I 
Tel: BRy 9-9766 Bes 692, Gok BiuBs, Mase. sound recording, etc. 
: iets Announcements of regional 
- meetings, conferences, etc., T 
| well in advance of dates. 
oe * se a *’ oe GOODMAN THEATRE \ } I a , 
a7 be > u - 
CORNISH SCHOOL | ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO rm " eg pULEENE OF TOR 7 
ouilding. 
SEATTLE || || SCHOOL OF THE DRAMA | g- . 2 
NELLIE C. CORNISH, Director wr New appointments, impor N 
e MAURICE GNESIN, Ph.D. tant changes in staff. 4 
7 ane Sepenen C nity cooperation. “0 
John Cage MARY AGNES DOYLE ommus uty f 
Accompanist, Composer Assistant Head of Drama Department Tours. prospectu ses, pro- T) 
P Th hool tes it theat nd h . so 
former pupil of w= grams, etc. i 
ADOLPH WEISS Henry COWELL Accredited. Degree and Certificate offered. Audience organization. i 
ARNOLD SCHONBERG The courses are so designed that students may 
specialize according to their preference and We hope all our readers will helps (a? 
Classes in Percussion and Composition ability in acting, production or design pe 
for the Dance Limited number of applications accepted make the T ributary Theatre as YI 
Accompanist for Fer ot ances tees regular department as a SI 
Bonnie Bird Dept. T. A., Art Institute of Chicago wach and controversial as posst 2/: 
Head of Dance Department Chicago, IMinois i 
SS ee 
| he —_ — SS, Oo 
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